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Here is a modern newspaper press 
manufactured by Goss of Chicago 
in which all the gears are made of 
Nickel Cast Iron. In selecting this 
material for this application, Goss 
engineers were able to take advan- 
tage of the initial economy of cast 
iron. In addition, they obtained 
gears capable of withstanding the 
stress and wear of high speed oper- 


ation — thanks to Nickel. 





Among the metals whose commercial use dates back 
for centuries is cast iron ...a material that has always 
been highly respected for its adaptability, machin- 
ability and low cost. Times have changed...so has 
cast iron — thanks to scientific foundry practice and 
the intelligent use of alloying elements — principally 
Nickel. Considerably stronger, harder and more 
wear-resistant than the unalloyed product, Nickel 
Cast Iron is economical for many modern applica- 
tions. For example, the Nickel cast iron fender form- 
ing die pictured here is capable of stamping out 
more than 30,000 automobile fenders without redress- 
ing. This performance is 3 to 6 times greater than is 
possible with plain grey iron and results in fewer 
interruptions of the production schedule for regrind- 
ing operations as well as appreciable reductions in 


maintenance costs. 





Modern railroads cannot tolerate excessive loco- 
motive failures. For instance, in cylinders, due 
to the trend towards greater tractive effort at 
high speeds, higher boiler pressures and super- 
heated steam with its increased cylinder temper- 
atures, strength, density and pressure tightness 
are the prime requisites. That is why railroads 
are turning more and more to Nickel Cast Iron 
for this purpose and various other applications 
demanding these all-important properties. 

Our casting specialists will be glad to consult 
with you and suggest where the Nickel Cast 
Irons will effect economies in your plant or 


equipment. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, .INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ MORE than a feeling of Christmas cheer pervades 
industry as 1938 draws to a close. Continuation of 
the strong upward trend of business during the past 
six months (p. 15) seems virtually assured for the 
next few months, although at a slower pace than 
hitherto. Under the impact of the holidays, steel 
production last week declined six points to 52 per 
cent of ingot capacity (p. 17) but the early days of 
the new year will see a rebound. Seasonal interrup- 
tion usual at this time of year is mild. STEEL’s 
index of industrial activity (p. 29) stands at 99.8 per 
cent, a drop of only 0.9 points from the level of the 
week previous. . . . The background which Harry L. 
Hopkins (p. 21) brings to his new office of secretary 
of commerce, is a lifetime spent in social service work. 


Something new took place last week in the field 
of industrial relations. Employes of the Morgan 
Construction Co., Worcester, Mass., tendered a ban- 

quet to the company’s directors (p. 
Workers Fete 14) and tendered them a scroll in 
commemoration of a half-century 
of harmonious relations. . . . Last 
week the results of the WPA sur- 
vey (p. 17) of the steel industry’s finances were re- 
leased. It is intended to augment the securities and 
exchange commission’s information for investors. . 
Protestors against the contemplated minimum 
wages in the iron and steel industry, 62' cents an 
hour in the North and 45 cents in the South, last 
week held (p. 15) that the secretary of labor has 
no legal authority for fixing wages by this broad 
classification. 


Directors 


A subject that undoubtedly will come up at the 
next session of congress (p. 21) is an incentive plan 
of taxation designed to regularize and encourage 
employment and promote profit 
sharing systems. Viewpoints on 
this plan differ widely. ... The 
automobile industry (p. 25) con- 
tinues to explore possibilities for 
ironing peaks and valleys out of its production curve. 
Seasonal variations in discounts to dealers are seen 


Big Backlog 
For Aircraft 
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in some quarters as a possible means toward that 
end. . . . Hobby lobbies of late have won a recognized 
place in the industrial relations of a number of com- 
panies. One such occasion last week revealed (p. 20) 
that outside interests of workers cover an exceedingly 
wide range. ... Airplane industry will enter 1939 
(p. 20) with a $150,000,000 order book. 


More employers today recognize that the employe’s 
basic desire is for steady employment so as to as- 
sure uniform pay. A large soap manufacturer, as a 
result of a complete change in its 
general sales policy, has been able 
(p. 32) to effect such a plan. This 
Employment manufacturer holds that any com- 

pany that can forecast the con- 
sumption line for its product within 10 per cent can 
work out the details of a plan of steady employ- 
ment, although plans must vary with individual con- 
ditions. He believes the wages-hours law, unless 
amended to grant exemptions to companies with uni- 
form production plans, can deal a telling blow to the 
movement for steady employment. If management 
does not provide steady employment, he believes 
the matter will be taken out of its hands. 


Stabilizing 


Some users obtain phenomenal life from industrial 
electric motors; one authority discloses (p. 36) the 
simple methods that permit this result. . . . A manu- 

facturing building of unique design 


Cutting was constructed recently (p. 34) at 
one-third usual cost. ... A pro- 
Costs ducer of bus bodies (p. 48) has 


halved costs by using a highly de- 
veloped all-welded procedure. . Three-dimensional 
photoelasticity is a new method for predetermining 
stress and strain (p. 50) on complex structures. .. . 
Bulges in steel plates after welding or torch cutting 
may be eliminated (p. 41) by subsequent applica- 
tion of the oxyacetylene flame... . 
foundry (p. 42) enjoys savings from battery operated 
trucks. ... A company making many dissimilar 
products (p. 46) derives economies from a new flex- 
ible heat treating department. 


BC Moa 
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But Only One Will Cut Your Costs 


go further in producing base sheets and coatings to 


The forming operations that can be regularly and 
satisfactorily performed on galvanized sheets have 
been greatly extended by Inland’s new galvanizing 
department, re-equipped for more modern service. 


Modern controls in every department permit us to 


suit special requirements. As a result, flaking and 
other common production problems usually can be 
minimized. Your nearest Inland office will help you 


determine the specifications that will cut your costs. 


38 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO + District Offices: DETROIT » KANSAS CITY + MILWAUKEE «+ ST.LOUIS + ST. PAUL 
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Strong Rise in Steel for 1939 Indicated 


By Precedent and Pent-Up Demand 


MIN THE standing of steel produc- 
tion the past ten years, 1938 ranks 
as a second-division contender. The 
estimated 28,000,000 tons of ingots 
produced this year has been ex- 
ceeded five times since 1928. 

Nevertheless, 1938 did well to 
climb to sixth place. At the end 
of June it was a poor eighth, strug- 
gling to keep ahead of 1932 and 
1933. A strong second-half rally, 
however, pushed it well ahead of 
not only those years, but 1931 and 
1934 as well. This rapid comeback 
augurs well for 1939. 

The ten-year standing: 


Tons 
0 ore ee 54,312,279 
BE byrne ben wee wed 49,502,907 
Se eee 46,807,780 
BE RAL Kaa One ne 39,286,287 
AW i AWS. 33,417,985 
eee 28,000,000 
Bee 25,099,118 
arr ees 25,192,715 
BN Px GA vik KA Caen 22,594,079 
ee ere 13,322,833 
Rarely has the steel industry dis- 
played such strong recuperative 


power as was manifested the past 
six months. Operations in July, 
poorest month of the second half, 
were almost as good as in March, 


o 


@ Hamilton Standard Propellers di- 
vision, United Aircraft Corp., Fast 
Hartford, Conn., has just completed 
this 17-foot hydromatic propeller, 
largest metal propeller ever built. 
It is designed for use on airplanes 
that still are on the drafting boards, 
and that will be larger than any now 
in service. Maximum horsepower 
of airplane engines now is reported 
to be 1500. The propeller dwarfs the 
11%-foot three-bladed units also 
shown in the picture, the size used 
on Douglas DC-3 transports flying 
major air lines in this country. Larg- 
est propellers previously built by 
Hamilton Standard are the 14-foot- 
ers now on the big Boeing 314 fly- 
ing boat and the Douglas DC-4. 
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best month of the first period. Be- 
tween June and November steel- 
making more than doubled, while to- 
tal output for the latter half was 
nearly 60 per cent ahead of the first 
six months. 

While 1938 as a whole was 43.5 
per cent behind 1937, the third and 
fourth quarters were only about 17 
per cent below the corresponding 
period last year. The abrupt col- 
lapse of business the last three 
months of 1937 partly accounts for 
the relatively good showing lately 
and for the definitely more favor- 
able auspices, as compared with a 
year ago, under which 1938 is clos- 
ing. 

Steel Gains Assured for 1939 


What of 1939? Seemingly, the 
forecaster is taking few chances in 
predicting a better year industrially 
for the coming 12 months. An in- 
crease in steel output appears vir- 
tually assured—and not solely be- 


cause of the depths to which activity 
descended the first half this year. 
The second-half recovery provides 
the more important clue to what 
may be looked for in 1939. 

A study of steelmaking trends 
since 1918 reveals that the perform 
ance of the second half dictates 
whether an increase or decrease will 
be recorded in production the suc- 
ceeding year. Recovery or relapse 
in business invariably has made its 
first appearance after June. 

For example, steelmaking tended 
downward after June of 1929, 1930 
and 1931, forecasting receding out- 
put for 1930, 1931 and 1932. A slight 
recovery occurred the second half 
of 1932, and although interrupted 
by the banking moratorium of 
March, 1933, this latter year scored 
a substantial gain in total produc- 
tion. 

Expansion in steel ingot output 
in 1922, 1925, 1926, 1936 and 1937 
in each instance was heraided by 





17-Foot Metal Airplane Propeller, Largest Ever Built 
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an unmistakable quickening in ac- 
tivity the second half of the pre- 
ceding year. Similarly, the poor 
record of 1938 as a whole was in- 
dicated by the decline in the fourth 
quarter of 1937. 

It is not to be inferred that the 
year tagged for rising business nec- 
essarily will display this tendency 
throughout its 12 months. It may 
suffer a reversal after six months or 
more—-thereby pointing to less satis- 
factory conditions the following 
year-—but the gains of early months 
always have been sufficient to score 
improvement for the entire year. 

For 1939 it is logical to expect 
the first half to show a sizable in- 
crease over the corresponding 1938 
period, with the margin narrowed 
the remaining six months. 

The initial impetus of the rebound 
already has been dissipated. Subse- 
quently recovery will be slower. Re- 
cent tapering in steelmaking, while 
largely seasonal, is not unlikely to 
be followed by a period of hesitation 
the fore part of next quarter. 

Outlook Fair to Good 

What increase in tonnage may 
be expected for 1939? In the ab- 
sence of any accurate formula for 
determining the probable rise, the 
evaluation must be made on an ap- 
praisal of prospects for leading con- 
sumers of steel. Among the major 
users the outlook varies from fair 
to good. 

Automobile manufacturers, it is 


estimated, will build 30 to 35 per 


cent more cars and trucks next year 
than in 1938. This would be about 
3,500,000 units. Some _ observers 
look for a 4,000,000-car year, but 
the lower figure is a more average 
guess. 

Building is counted on to continue 
the rising trend of the past several 
years, although government spend- 
ing will be a less potent factor as 
1939 progresses. A 20 per cent in- 
crease over 1938 is a general fore- 
cast for next year. 

Railroads recently have shown a 
moderate revival in buying of track 
material and equipment, although it 
is partly seasonal. This betterment 
will continue, however, provided 
traffic and revenue remain on the 
upgrade, because the roads need 
rails, cars and locomotives. Federal 
legislation proposed for action by 
congress may be an important fac- 
tor in stimulating such purchases. 

The carriers slashed their orders 
for materials and equipment more 
than 50 per cent this year. A 25 
per cent increase for 1939 appears 
conservative; it may be substantially 
more if easy credit becomes avail- 
able, if income extends recent gains 
sufficiently and if congress lends a 
sympathetic ear to requests for 
changes in rate-making practices. 

Tin plate, unhampered by heavy 
stocks of plate and canned goods 
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that helped to reduce production 
about 45 per cent this year, should 
recover sharply in 1939. Inherently 
fast on the rebound, tin plate out- 
put next year is not unlikely to 
regain one-half the ground lost in 
1938, or a 40 per cent rise. 

No small number of more or less 
extraneous factors enter into a con- 
sideration of future business pros- 
pects. Such matters as European 
war threats, federal deficits and gov- 
ernment policies, labor and exces- 
sive supplies of certain farm com- 
modities—all may have a certain 
influence on the final 1939 results. 

Industrial activity as a whole this 
year has been 20 to 25 per cent be- 
hind 1937. Some forecasts call for 
a 15 to 20 per cent recovery in 1939, 
placing the year at about the 1936 
level. For steel production to match 
the 1936 figure would require a 65 
per cent rise over 1938. Such an 
expectation appears overly-optimis- 
tic at this writing, although the 
pattern and total output of the sec- 
ond halves of 1935 and 1938 are al- 
most identical. 

With certain important steel con- 
suming industries unlikely to regain 
their 1936 vigor by next year, how- 
ever, an upturn of about 40 per cent 
to an aggregate of 40,000,000 tons 
currently seems a more _ probable 
development. 


Carnegie Restores Full 
Pay for Full-Time Work 


@ Effective Jan. 1, the full-time work 
week of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s salaried employes will be 
on the basis of 5% days, to which 
will apply the present base salary 
rates, which are on a 5% day basis. 
The company says: 

“Those whose work requires the 
full 5% days will be paid on such 
base salary rate. Those whose work 
does not require the full 5% days 
will be paid on the part-time basis. 

“The return of the 5’ day base 
rates for salaried employes and the 
payment of the applicable base sal- 
ary will result in restoring full-time 
pay for those salaried employes 
whose work requires the full 5% 
days per week. In the case of the 
higher executives full time will not 
be restored at this time.” 


Morgan Employes Honor 
Directors at Banquet 


@ Employes of Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass., tendered 
a banquet Dec. 17 to directors of 
the company, to express their es- 
teem. This also marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first Morgan con- 
tinuous rolling mill built for the 
steel industry by Charles H. Mor- 
gan, founder. 

Plans for the banquet sprang 


spontaneously from employes and 
325 out of a possible 362 attended. 
They presented a hand-printed scroll 
to Paul B. Morgan, son of the 


founder and _ president, attesting 
“fifty years’ progress in rolling mill 
engineering, honest and construc- 
tive business management, and lib- 
eral treatment and understanding 
relationship with their employes.” 

Although Mr. Morgan was the 
special guest of honor, others hon- 
ored were Philip M. Morgan, treas- 
urer and a director; John W. Shep- 
erdson, James A. Buell, Myles Mor- 
gan, Ralph L. Morgan, directors. 

A highlight was a surprise visit 
by Governor-elect Saltonstall and 
Mayor Bennett, both of whom spoke 
highly of the relationship existing 
between the workers and manage- 
ment. 


Government Asks 
For Steel Data 


@ DEPARTMENT of justice, Wash- 
ington, is sending out for the na- 
tional economic committee (monop- 
oly investigation) the first of two 
questionnaires dealing with distri- 
bution and pricing of selected steel 
products. 

Space is provided in the question- 
naire for the name of the steel pro- 
ducer; location of each works or 
group of works from which ship- 
ments are reported; name of each 
product shipped from works during 
the period specified—that is, Febru- 
ary, 1939; and the basing point on 
which the delivered price was com- 
puted. 

An affidavit must be executed by 
the officer of the reporting company 
who is responsible for the que 9n- 
naire. It is explained that in the 
case of products which are quoted 
Gulf ports or Pacific coast ports, 
without price differential, Gulf ports 
or Pacific coast ports will be con- 
sidered as a single basing point in 
each case, respectively. 


Leaders To Broadcast 
1939 Business Outlook 


@ Executives representing nine 
leading American industries. will 
forecast the business outlook for 
1939 during a special year-end pro- 
gram over an NBC network Dec. 29. 

Included are: T. M. Girdler, chair- 
man, Republic Steel Corp. and presi- 
dent, American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute; J. J. Pelley, president, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; Alvan 
Macauley, president, Automobile 
Manufacturers’ association; and 
Philip A. Benson, president, Amer- 
ican Bankers’ association. 
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Steel Producers, at Hearing, Protest 


Contracts Board's Wage Proposal 


WASHINGTON 
@ A TWO-DAY oral argument was 
held last week in Washington on 
the public contracts board’s recom- 
mendations on minimum _ steel 
wages under the Walsh-Healey law, 
dealing with government contracts. 

Charles V. McLaughlin, assistant 
secretary of labor, conducted the 
argument and indications are the 
decision will be made and signed by 
him. He said after the hearings that 
unless something unforeseen de- 
velops he expects to make a final 
finding within a few weeks. 

At the opening of the arguments, 
Mr. McLaughlin said: ‘The hearing 
is being held before me as assistant 
secretary of labor with power to act 
for and instead of the secretary 
because the findings of the board 
as to the wage structure are un- 
usually complete and because the 
objections to the board’s report go 
not to the findings as to wages ac- 
tually paid in the industry but to 
the recommendation based on these 
wage facts that the prevailing mini- 
mum wage be found to be 45 cents 
in the South and 62% cents in the 
North.” 

Chester A. McLain represented 
Bethlehem Steel Co., and made a 
detailed statement on behalf of his 
company, pointing out where the 
company thought the board erred 
in its recommendations. 

He stressed the wording of the 


Walsh-Healey act and contended 
that, according to the law itself, a 
prevailing minimum wage must 
exist at some time and in some 
place. He held that in many in- 
stances the board had set rates 
where there was no other similar 
rate either in the steel industry or 
any other industry in that particu- 
lar locality which was anything 
like the minimum rate set by the 
board. 

Mr. McLain related the history of 
the law and contended the act is 
not a price-fixing measure at all but 
a fact-finding act. The secretary 
of labor, he said, is not given the 
power to set wages in any industry 
and he insisted that the contracts 
board in its recommendations has 
entirely disregarded what it has 
authority to do under the law. 


Says Act Improperly Applied 

The company takes exception, Mr. 
McLain said, to both the minority 
and majority reports in their en- 
tirety on the ground the reports 
show the board has not properly 
applied the provisions of the public 
contracts act “to the facts as estab- 
lished by the evidence in the record 
and on the ground that, therefore, 
the findings of fact, conclusions and 
recommendations set forth in the 
report cannot constitute a proper 
basis on which the secretary of 
labor can make a proper determin- 





Device Automatically Detects Unbalance in Rotors 





@ This electric dynamic-balancer automatically indicates both the amount 
and position of unbalance in any piece of rotating equipment, permits greater 


precision in high-production work. 
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ation of the. prevailing minimum 
wages in the iron and steel indus- 
try.” 

Mr. McLain told the assistant sec 
retary the provisions of the public 
contracts act with regard to the 
determination by the secretary of 
labor of prevailing minimum wages 
are clear and that they require that 
it shall be a determination of what 
the existing prevailing minimum 
wages are in the respective locali 
ties in which the industry’s plants 
are located. 

He said that even if there could 
be any question as to the propel 
interpretation of some _ provisions, 
the act’s history shows clearly it 
was the intent of congress that it 
should be construed as to respective 
localities. 

Counsel! for Bethlehem said 
further the findings of fact, conclu 
sions and recommendations of the 
majority of the board with regard 
to the prevailing minimum wages 
in the steel industry are contrary to 
the act’s provisions and purposes, 
“because they fail to recognize the 
wage differentials that have long 
existed among different localities in 
which the plants of the industry are 
situated.” 

Mr. McLain contended also the 
evidence in the record shows exist 
ence of well defined and long estab 
lished wage _ differentials among 
various localities and the majority 
of the board has erred in failing to 
make findings and recommendations 
which recognize such wage differ 
entials.” 

It was argued also by Mr. McLain 
that further studies which were 
recommended by the board should 
not be deferred until after a wage 
determination shall be made, “but 
insofar as they may be proper, they 
should be completed before such dé 
termination shall be made.” 


Congressman Explains Intent 


An interesting statement was 
made by Representative Walter of 
Pennsylvania, a member of the 
house judiciary committee which 
drafted the bill and a member of 
the subcommittee which had the 
bill directly in charge 

Mr. Walter explained the inten 
tion of congress in passing the 
Walsh-Healey law and said it was 
not intended the secretary of labor 
should fix wages. It was originally 
drafted to take care of the situa 
tion in the “sweated” industries, he 
said. He pointed out that congress 
intended minimum wages in the re 
spective localities should be taken 
into consideration and expressed 
the opinion this had not been done 
in the steel study. 

tepresentative Walter 
specifically his opinion the secretary 
of labor does not have authority 
under the act to fix wages. He said 


stated 


(Please turn to Page 22) 











November Export 
Total Declines 


@FOLLOWING the pattern set in 
1935, and continued each year since, 
November exports of steel and iron 
products, scrap excluded, made a 
slight decline from October. Novem- 
ber exports, other than scrap, to- 
taled 196,156 gross tons, valued at 
$11,522,717. This was a decrease of 
5321 tons from October, but gain of 
$58,826 in value. In November, 1937, 
exports were 301,280 tons, valued at 
$22,871,417, according to the metals 
and minerals division, commerce de- 
partment. 

Total exports for 11 months, 1,982,- 
780 tons, assure a total for the year 
of more than 2,000,000 tons. In 11 
months last year the total was 3,- 
168,620 tons. Total value of 11 
months’ exports was $128,160,925, 
giving an average value of $64.636 
per ton, compared with $63.79 av- 
erage per ton for the $202,129,671 
value in the 11 months of 1937. 

Scrap exports in November to- 
taled 450,001, more than double the 
223,954 tons exported in October, 
and exceeding the 255,311 tons ex- 
ported in November, 1937, by a wide 
margin. Japan took 319,943 tons, 
Italy 55,446 tons, and Germany 30,- 
515 tons. 

Serap exports for 11 months to- 
taled 2,856,393 tons, valued at $41,- 
094,317. This compares with 3,772,- 
819 tons valued at $73,503,647 in 11 
months of 1937; and is about 75 
per cent of the 1937 tonnage but 
only about 55 per cent of the value. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Nov Oct. Jan. thru 
Articles 1938 1938 Nov. ’38 
Pig iron 38,383 61,339 412,229 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen 8 6 241 
Other ferroalloys 413 70 1,043 
ingots, blooms, etc.: 
Not containing alloy 3,101 5,980 149,733 
Alloy incl. stainless 323 1 7,538 
"Steel bars, cold fin 693 335 12,244 
Bars, iron 12 152 1,317 


Bars, concrete 2,063 2,962 19,971 


Other steel bars: 


Not containing alloy 8,215 8,196 98,301 
Stainless steel 5 1 552 
Alloy, not stainless 1,622 224 5,539 
*Welding rods, electric 118 131 1,047 
Wire rods 1,600 1,232 21,976 
Boiler plate 103 328 6,392 


Other plates not fab 
Not containing alloy 20,961 18,316 172,085 





Stainless steel 8 9 2 

Alloy, not stainless 784 175 », 976 
Skelp iron or steel 24,706 13,817 L 
Sheets, galv. iron 395 74 3,462 
Sheets, galv. steel 5,910 7,148 64,990 
Sheets, black’’ steel 

Not containing alloy 21,984 13,830 176,785 

Stainless steel 60 99 1,621 

Alloy, not stainless 34 198 3,214 
Sheets, black iron 106 632 6,695 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 

Not containing alloy 2,116 1,588 22,428 

Stainless steel 58 30 117 

Alloy, not stainless 33 5 311 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 

Not containing alloy 3,638 1,464 2,361 

Stainless steel 25 } 153 

Alloy, not stainless 7 0 84 
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Gross Tons 
Nov. Oct. Jan. thru 


Articles 1938 1938 Nov. ’38 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 10,908 12,330 146,491 
Terne plate : 341 214 4,090 
Tanks, except lined 1,714 3,217 35,395 
Shapes, not fab 6,916 5,944 77,484 
Shapes, fabricated... 3,227 4,324 34,811 
Plates, fabricated 77 915 21,658 
Metal lath ; 60 28 782 
Frames and sashes 171 99 1,301 
Sheet piling 526 276 3,390 
Rails, 60 Ibs. 505 6,057 41,537 
Rails, under 60 lbs 105 90 4,274 
Rails, relaying 3,739 17 31,813 
Rail fastenings 564 264 6,943 
Switches, frogs, crsgs. 92 183 1,600 
Railroad spikes 223 171 2,391 
R. R. bolts, nuts, etc 150 198 1,088 
Boiler tubes, seamless 425 580 10,437 
Boiler tubes, welded 7 22 1,424 
Pipe: 

S’ml’s cas’g, oil-line 3,279 3,004 45,082 

Do. welded 644 248 10,433 

S’ml’s black, ex. csg. 445 728 6,602 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall. iron screwed 183 280 2,789 

Cast iron screwed 155 191 1,753 
Pipe and fittings for: 

Cast iron pressure 2,652 694 18,933 

Cast iron soil 951 709 9,084 
Pipe, welded: 

Black steel 821 1,175 9,733 

Black wrought iron 137 194 2,832 

Galvanized steel... 1,540 1,360 12,495 

Galv. wrought iron 307 102 2,128 
Pipe and fittings: 

Riveted iron or steel 2 3 942 
Wire: 

Plain iron or steel 2,163 2,618 21,939 

Galvanized 3,718 2,506 23,317 

Barbed 3,804 1,092 30,870 
Woven wire fencing 150 325 1,960 
Woven wire screen cloth: 

Insect 28 39 243 

Other , 82 85 979 
Wire rope and cable 278 235 3,245 
Wire strand 22 32 725 
Card clothing ‘ 11 13 82 
Other wire 818 128 5,441 
Wire nails . i122 ?,040 18,121 
Horseshoe nails 54 93 796 
Tacks : 21 36 239 
Other nails, staples 167 351 3,907 
Bolts, machine screws 665 674 7,308 
Castings: 

Gray iron, semi-steel 474 305 3,58: 

Malleable iron 123 5 1,142 

Steel, not alloy 74 78 1,229 

Alloy, incl. stainless 225 60 900 
Car wheels, tires, axles 1,872 1,25 20,340 
Horseshoes and calks 2 39 100 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 

Not containing alloy 192 382 7,448 

Alloy, incl. stainless 181 150 939 

Total . 196,156 201,477 1,982,780 


Scrap iron and steel 448,020 221,466 2,834,343 


Scrap, tin plate 1,085 1,539 11,368 
Tin plate circles, strips, 
cobbles, ete. 330 104 3,979 
Waste-waste tin plate 566 845 6,703 
Total scrap 450,001 223,954 2,856,393 
GRAND TOTAL . 646,157 425,431 4,839,173 
Iron ore 33,389 98,466 561,849 


*Not distinguished prior to 1938. 


Industrial Machinery 
Exports Show Loss 


@ United States exports of industrial 
machinery in November were 4 per 
cent less than those of the same 
month last year, $19,629,659 com- 
pared with $20,381,066, according to 
the machinery division, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. For 
the third consecutive month the 
only advance is found in power- 
driven metalworking machinery. 
This class advanced 34 per cent to 
$8,044,476 from $5,988,511, almost 
all items in the group participating 
in the gain. Other metalworking 
machinery declined from $364,664 to 
$301,162, or 18 per cent. 

Mining, well and pumping machin- 


ery sustained a loss of 8 per cent 
from last year, construction and con- 
veying machinery 27 per cent, power 
generating machinery 22 per cent 
and textile machinery 32 per cent. 


Yale & Towne 
Marks 70th Year 


MYALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., 
founded in December, 1868, by Henry 
R. Towne and Linus Yale Jr., to 
manufacture locks, held a two-day 
exhibition in the State armory, Stam- 
ford, Conn., Dec. 16-17, to mark its 
seventieth anniversary. 

A large audience, including about 
500 men employed by the company 
25 years or more, heard talks by 
Mayor Charles E. Moore, Schuyler 
Merritt, former member of con- 
gress and oldest member of the 
board of the company in point of 
service, W. Gibson Carey Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, and Richard 
G. Plumley, works manager. 

The company, since its humble 
beginning, when it employed only 
40 in a small shop, has grown to 
be one of the largest manufacturers 
of locks, builders’ hardware, elec- 
tric hoists, industrial trucks, pumps, 
chain hoists and door closers. Be- 
sides its home plant, it has two in 
Chicago, one in Philadelphia, one in 
St. Catherines, Canada; one in Wil- 
lenhall, England; one in Germany, 
and one in Branka, in territory re- 
cently taken by Germany from 
Czechoslovakia. At peak demand 
these plants employ close to 9000. 
There have been three presidents 
since the company was organized, 
Mr. Towne, Walter C. Allen and Mr. 
Carey. 

In the exhibit were historical dis- 
plays of the art of lockmaking from 
the days of the Pharaohs through 
the Roman and medieval periods. 
The displays have been prepared 
for the New York world’s fair. 

One of the demonstrations was 
a master-keyed house, showing how 
several locks, set to different keys, 
may be controlled by a master key. 


Farm Tool Shipments 
Lower in November 


@ Agricultural implement exports 
in November were valued at $4,165,- 
238, compared with $4,567,815 in the 
corresponding month last year, a de- 
cline of 9 per cent, as reported by 
the machinery division, foreign and 
domestic commerce bureau. 

Harvesting machinery was the 
only group showing an_ increase. 
Tillage implements experienced the 
largest drop, 39 per cent. Tractors 
and parts were 3 per cent less than 
a year ago. Miscellaneous ..ems 
showed a 5 per cent decline. 
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As WPA Surveys 
Steel's Finances 


@ COMBINED net profit of 10 steel 
companies, each having assets of 
more than $100,000,000 and aggre- 
gate assets of above $4,000,000,000, 
amounted to approximately $200,- 
000,000 in 1937, according to a se- 
curities and exchange commission 
report. The 1937 earnings were 
about 7 per cent of sales and com- 
pared with $128,000,000 net or 5.7 
per cent of sales in 1936. 

Combined volume of business by 
the 10 companies totaled $2,848,000,- 
000 in 1937, compared with $2,262,- 
000,000 in 1936, $1,576,000,000 in 1935, 
and $1,215,000,000 in 1934. 

Dividends paid in 1937 were $129,- 
000,000 compared with $92,000,000 the 
year before, $20,000,000 in 1935, and 
$12,000,000 in 1934. 

The information is contained in 
the first of a series of reports based 
on a census of American corpora- 
tions by the works progress admin- 
istration under SEC sponsorship. 


Presents Factual Data 


Factual data are presented for the 
individual and combined companies 
and are intended to bridge the gap 
between information available in 
SEC files and potential users.  In- 
cluded are a general survey, names 
of parent and subsidiary companies, 
outstanding security issues, 16 finan- 
cial and operating ratios for each 
company, salary data, balance 
sheets, profit and loss statements, 
and surplus reconciliations. Future 
surveys will cover other industries. 

Steel producers included in the 
study: American Rolling Mill Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Inland Steel Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Republic Steel 
Corp., Wheeling Steel Corp., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., United 
States Steel Corp. Also listed in 
the report are Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiary, and the Illinois 
Steel Co., now part of Carnegie-I]- 
linois Steel Corp., another U. S. 
Steel subsidiary. 


Intimation of Hopkins’ 
Appointment Confirmed 


@ Confirming the earlier informa- 
tion concerning President Roose- 
velt’s intention to appoint Harry L. 
Hopkins secretary of commerce 

as reported in Windows of Washing- 
ton, p. 21—-the White House secre- 
tariat last Friday definitely an- 


nounced the President would make 

the appointment, and that Hopkins 

would be sworn in Dec. 24. 
Further, it 


was announced the 


December 26, 1938 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Dec. 24 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh ... 40 1 14 67 
Chicago + ae — 3.5 23.5 64 
Eastern Pa... 32 — 5 25 47.5 
Youngstown. 45 11 18 68 
Wheeling .... 59 — $ 19 88 
Cleveland ... 50 9g 24 68 
Builalo ...... 44 None 14 47 
Birmingham... 71 —11 45 74 
New England 70 None 28 77 
Cincinnati ... 75 None 36 96 
St.. howls: :.. S15 None 15 80 
Detroit .. 90 - J 52 92 
Average. . oe 6 23 68 





President would designate Col. F. C. 
Harrington to succeed Hopkins as 
WPA administrator. 


MEETINGS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FEATURE 
OF S.A.E. ANNUAL MEETING 

@ ANNUAL meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers at the 
Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit, Jan. 9- 
13, will devote technical sessions to 
problems in connection with aircraft, 
aircraft engines, transportation and 
maintenance, passenger cars and 
bodies, fuels and lubricants and die- 
sel engines. A paper, “Welded Steel 
Cylinder Blocks,” will be presented 
by Everett Chapman, president, 
Lukenweld Inc., Coatesville, Pa., 
at the passenger car engine session 
on Jan. 10. 

The program for Jan. 11 will cen- 
ter on national defense. Principal 
speaker at the dinner on the evening 
of Jan. 11 will be Brig. Gen. C. T. 
Harris Jr., assistant to chief of ord- 
nance, and his subject “Industrial 
Mobilization for National Defense.” 


DISTRIBUTION TOPIC FOR 
MARKETING GROUP MEETING 


American Marketing association, 
holding its semiannual meeting at 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Dec. 28-30, 
will devote sessions to the subjects 
of industrial marketing, recent con- 
tributions on prices and price poli- 
cies, changing distribution channels, 
uses of statistics in the manage- 
ment of distributive businesses, and 
cost and marketing problems aris 
ing under recent price legislation. 

Among papers to be presented are 
the following: ‘Place of Industrial 
Marketing in Distribution,” by John 
H. Frederick, University of Texas; 
“Motivation and Practices in Pur 
chase of Industrial Goods,” by Del 
bert J. Duncan, Northwestern uni 
versity; and “Marketing Research 
Activities of Manufacturers,” by 
Miss Elma Moulton, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce. 





PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS 


operations last 
week advanced in one district, de- 
clined in seven and held steady in 
four. The national rate is estimated 
at 52 per cent, 6 points lower than 
in the preceding week. 

St. Louis—-Unchanged at 51.5 per 
cent for the fourth week, the highest 
rate of the year. No stocks are be 
ing accumulated. 

Central eastern seaboard—-Down 5 
points to 32 per cent, due mainly to 
a general shutdown Friday. Some 
producers will operate over the New 
Year weekend. 

Birmingham, Ala. Declined 11 
points to 71 per cent because of Sat- 
urday holiday. Resumption Mon 
day is scheduled for 82 per cent, with 
18 open hearths active. 

Youngstown, O. 
to 45 per cent 


Loss of 11 points 
resulted from de 
creased bessemer production and 
shutdown of Brier Hill plant of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
The holiday is expected to cut this 


week’s schedule to about 38 per 
cent. 
Pittsburgh—Reduction of 1 point 


to 40 per cent indicates a slowing 
in the downward rate of the past five 
weeks. 


Wheeling—Off 3 points to 59 per 


cent, first decline this month. Hboli- 
day interruptions caused the loss. 
New England—Unchanged at 70 


per cent with indications the same 
rate will hold this week. 

Detroit—With all but two open 
hearths in production the operating 
rate rose 1 point to 90 per cent. Loss 
of a full day this week by One pro- 
ducer for Christmas will bring a 
slight recession. 

Buffalo Production last week 
held at 44 per cent. One interest 
added an open hearth as another 
was taken off for repairs. 


Cincinnati—Continued at 75 per 
cent. 
Chicago Off 3.5 points to 56.5 


per cent, still holding close to the 
highest rate of the year, 60 per cent. 

Cleveland—Shutdowns for Christ- 
mas caused a drop of 9 points to 
50 per cent. 


Foundry Equipment 
Orders Make Slight Gain 


@ Foundry equipment orders _in- 
creased slightly in November, ac- 
cording to the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers’ association, Cleve- 
land. Indexes based on 1922-24 as 
100 show the following comparisons: 

Nov., Oct., Nov., 


1938 1938 1937 
Net orders 89.7 87.9 128.03 
Shipments 94.5 93.4 178.80 
Unfilled orders 87.0 91.8 294.00 
3 mos. av. gross orders 85.4 83.3 181.80 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@® HARRY M. FRANCIS has been 
appointed assistant vice president 

sales, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland. He entered its empioy 
as a messenger in the New York 
office in 1915, later becoming a 
salesman. After serving as as 
sistant manager of sales, Philadel- 
phia office, he returned to New 
York in 1925, and in 1927 was trans 
ferred to Boston as manager, manu 
facturers trade department. In 1934 
he became New England district 
manager of sales, which position 
he retained until April, 1937, when 
he was transferred to Cleveland as 
assistant general manager of sales. 

. 

C. A. Chestnut, vice president, 
McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, has also been made general 
manager of the company. 

¢ 

R. J. Aitchison, president, Vasco 
loy-Ramet Corp. and Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp., both of North Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been elected a director, 
Illinois Manufacturers association. 

o 

Harry B. Reno Jr., manager of the 
Detroit branch of Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Co., Pittsburgh, has_ been 
named manager of sales, with head 
quarters at Pittsburgh. He is suc- 
ceeded at Detroit by N. A. Wade. 

. 

Guy S. Warren, vice president and 
general manager, William H. Keller 
Inc., Grand Haven, Mich., tool manu- 
facturer, has resigned his position 
as general manager but will retain 
his other office and his seat on the 
board of directors. 

+ 

W. L. Thoma, of the San Fran 
cisco sales office of Republic Steel 
Corp., has been promoted to district 
sales manager of that territory. Af 
ter service in the United States navy 





W. L. Thoma 





Harry M. Francis 


during the World war, Mr. Thoma 
worked in the sales department of 
American Radiator Co., later becom- 
ing district sales manager, Marchant 
Calculating Machine Co., Chicago. 
In 1927 he joined Bourne-Fuller Co.’s 
Chicago sales staff and shortly there- 
after was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco where he became Pacific Coast 
manager, in which position he con 
tinued until the inclusion of Bourne 
Fuller among the companies form- 
ing Republic Steel Corp. Since then 
he has been doing general sales 
work. 
° 

L. E. Creighton, formerly vic« 
president and general manager, Un- 
ion Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
division of Republic Steel Corp., has 
been appointed manager of bar prod- 
ucts, including both hot and cold 
drawn sales. He will make _ his 
headquarters in Cleveland. 

Sales of hot rolled products will 
continue to be handled by W. F. Vos- 
mer, manager of sales, bar division, 
and sales of cold drawn steel by F. C. 
Young, manager of sales, Union 
Drawn Steel division at Massillon. 

+ 

James M. Woodward Jr. has been 
named superintendent of bar mills, 
Gary works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. He joined the corporation 
Dec. 1, 1937, as superintendent of 
steel provision at Gary merchant 
mills. His experience in the steel 
industry, prior to joining the Gary 
works includes positions of inspector 
of rails, merchant bars and other 
products, chief inspector, engineer 
in charge of metallurgical labora- 
tory, sales manager, strip mill re- 
corder, general foreman of 4-high, 
hot strip mill. 

¢ 

Charles Fassinger Sr. has _ re- 

Signed as vice president, Oliver Iron 


& Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Fas- 
singer started with the corporation 
in 1895, working up through the 
manufacturing departments to the 
general managership of the plant, 
and early this year was elected vice 
president in charge of development 
and research. 

+ 

Joseph Becker, vice president and 

a director of Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, also has been made president 
of Koppers-Rheolaveur Co., designer 
and builder of coal washing plants. 
W. S. McAleer, manager of Koppers- 
Rheolaveur, has been made a vice 
president and director. 

+ 


H. W. Merriman, Alan Wood Steel 
Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., has been 
elected president, Steel Club of 
Philadelphia. Other officers are: 
Vice president, J. A. Fisher, Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp.; secretary-treasurer, 
F. L. Shants, Lukens Steel Co.; di- 
rectors, P. B. Burtis, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and E. P. Norris Jr., Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Steel Co. 

+ 

S. A. Crabtree and W. J. Jack have 
been named assistant district sales 
managers, Chicago territory, Repub 
lic Steel Corp. Mr. Crabtree began 
with Berger Mfg. Co., now a division 
of Republic, following graduation 
from high school. He was _ later 
transferred to the sales department 
of United Alloy Steel Co. where he 
worked as a clerk. In 1926 he be- 
came a clerk in the sales depart- 
ment, Central Alloy Steel Co. where 
he continued after formation of Re- 
public, and in 1933 was transferred 
to Chicago. 

Mr. Jack started as a junior clerk 
at the Hyde Park, Pa., plant of 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in 
1910. Subsequently he became 
storekeepex and chief clerk with 
West Leechburg Steel Co., leaving 
in 1917 to help build and install the 
hot and cold-rolled strip mills of 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O. 
With the Republic-Trumbull merger 
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in 1928 he was made manager of 
Strip sales and in 1931 was appointed 
assistant manager of sheet and strip 
division, which position he held un- 
til his transfer to Chicago. 

+ 


Dr. Daniel S. Eppelsheimer, for- 
merly with Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratory, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has recently been appointed 
research associate professor of in- 
dustrial engineering, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., 
to head up the industrial research of 
the engineering experiment station 
of the College of Technology. This 
department acts as the research lab- 
oratory for the small industries of 


New Hampshire. 
+ 


George J. Parker has been ap- 
pointed assistant to district indus- 
trial engineer, Chicago district, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. He began 





George J. Parker 


service with the corporation § in 
April, 1936, at the Gary works. He 
was employed in the industrial engi- 
neering division and remained there 
until his present appo‘ntment. 


¢ 


Charles A. Ferguson, former as- 
sistant general superintendent, Far- 
rell works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent, Gary sheet 
and tin mills. He has been with 
the corporation since 1913, serving 
as assistant master mechanic, mas- 
ter mechanic, assistant manager, 
manager and general superintend- 
ent of various plants. 

John E. Angle has been named 
division superintendent, sheet mills, 
Gary works. He has served as cold 
reduction foreman, metallurgist, and 
in other capacities at the sheet and 
tin mills. 

W. G. Hoffman, former chief en- 
gineer, sheet and tin mills, has be- 
come division superintendent of tin 
mills, Gary works. He became as- 
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Dr. D. S. Eppelsheimer 


sociated with the United States 
Steel Corp. in 1900 as an office boy 
in the general office of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
Fred K. Schefe, former assistant 
chief engineer, is now chief engi- 
neer, succeeding Mr. Hoffman. Ben 
Huff, former acting superintendent 
at the corporation’s American works, 
Elwood, Ind., is now assistant to 
chief engineer, sheet and tin mills, 
Gary. Lee B. Landon, former as- 
sistant general superintendent, tin 
mills, is now superintendent of the 
corporation’s American works. 


+ 


James H. Gamberton has_ been 
added to the technical staff of Ache- 
son Industries Inc., New York, as 
mechanical engineer. He will su- 
pervise engineering tests involving 
new applications of the “dag” prod- 
ucts of the company’s affiliate, 
Acheson Colloids Corp. Eugene F. 
Heer, formerly associated with 
duPont, United States Rubber Co. 
and Truscon Laboratories, has been 
placed in charge of sales research 
activities at Port Huron, Mich., suc- 
ceeding J. H. Fulmer, resigned. E. 
R. Hayes, formerly with Bay State 
Abrasives Co., has been added to the 
sales staff to represent the company 
in Michigan, with headquarters at 
250 East Grand boulevard, Detroit. 


DIED: 


@ CARLETON S. KOCH, co-foun- 
der and president, Fort Pitt Steel 
Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., Dee. 
18 in Edgewood, Pa. Born in Buf- 
falo, and a graduate of the school 
of mining and metallurgy, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in 
1898, he entered the foundry field 
a year later with William Sellers & 
Co. Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. Koch 
then joined American Radiator Co. 
as assistant manager, Titusville, Pa., 
plant, and in 1903 became manager, 
Franklin, Pa., plant of American 


Steel Foundries; later becoming 
manager of its Sharon, Pa., plant. 
In 1906 with the late W. L. Curry, 
Mr. Koch organized the Fort Pitt 
company, becoming president and 
general manager. In addition to be- 
ing an honorary member of the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
he was a member, American Iron 
and Steel institute, American Societ: 
for Testing Materials, American In 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, and Society of Engineers 
of Western Pennsylvania. 
+ 

Frank G. Hogland, 74, president 
and founder, National Lock Ceo., 
Rockford, Ill., Dec. 13. 

George P. Ransom, president, Ran- 
som Grinding Machine Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., in that city, Nov. 27. 

+ 

Ernest J. Beyer, for 26 years an 
executive officer and production 
manager, Zenith Carburetor divi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corp., Chi- 
cago, in Detroit, recently. 

« 

Ralph C. Velte, 55, vice president, 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp., Hub- 
bard, O., Dec. 20 at Youngstown, O. 
He had been associated with Valley 
Mould & Iron the past 20 years. 

+ 

Thomas C. Sheehan, 68, retired 
president, Durham-Duplex Razor 
Co., and former president, Wade & 
Butcher, steel firm of Sheffield, Eng 
land, Dec. 14 in Montclair, N. J. 

+ 

John E. Thropp, 56, president, Wil- 
liam R. Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., machinery manufacturer, in 
that city, Dec. 17. He was also presi- 
dent, Anchor Warehouse Co. 

+ 

Frederick A. Ingalls, 82, prominent 
for many years in Chicago industrial 
circles, at Pebble Beach, Calif., Dec. 
12. He formerly was president, Buda 
Foundry & Mfg. Co. and the Ingalls 
Shepard Forging Co., and was vice 
president, Wyman-Gordon Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

J 

Charles Q. Garey, former chief 
designer, National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, recently at his home in Cleve- 
land Heights, O. Prior to going to 
Cleveland he had been associated 
with Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co. and the Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt. 

¢ 

Byron Richardson, 41, superin- 
tendent, Canton, O., plant of Re- 
public Steel Corp., Dec. 16. He be- 
gan his steel career with the Gary, 
Ind., works of United States Steel 
Corp., and before moving to Canton 
15 years ago was associated with a 
New Castle, Pa., rolling mill and 
the Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, O. 
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Shop Workers 
Exhibit Hobbies 


g@ A RECENT show by its employes 
is considered by the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, as one of the 
best open-house features it ever has 
had. Exhibits were made by 85 em- 
ployes, ranging from paintings and 
photographs, through taxidermy to 
model boats and bullet molding. So 
great was interest in the displays 
that many were unable to gain ad- 
mission, though more than 5600 per- 
sons passed through the rooms. 

The surprise feature was the high 
quality of exhibits and wide range 
of interests represented. A second 
show will be given next year. With 
out precedent to guide in making 
plans the company learned much 
about how such a show should be 
conducted. 


From Tropical Fish to Doilies 


Among the exhibits were live 
chickens and tropical fish, a mode] 
machine shop, complete hunting and 
fishing camp, models of sailboats, a 
battleship model, steam engines, air- 
planes, collections of stamps, coins, 
match books and pipes, mounted 
butterflies, tulip bulbs and doilies. 

In planning for next year’s ex- 
hibit the company is considering ex- 
panding the scope to include family 
exhibits, allowing one for each fam- 
ily, thus admitting wives and child- 
ren in case the head of the family 
has no hobby. 

The result of the exhibit is con- 
sidered as a step in improving em- 
ploye relations and acquaintance 
among the workers. It also showed 
people outside the organization 


something of the personnel and the 
attitude of employer and employes. 


Other business organizations inter- 
ested in a similar project may obtain 
advice based on the experience by 
writing John C. Kline, supervisor 
of purchases, at Cleveland. 


AVIATION 


REDUCE AIRCRAFT WAGE 
MINIMUM AFTER PROTESTS 


@ ESTABLISHMENT of a 50-cent 
minimum hourly wage in the air- 
craft industry by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins last week marked a signifi- 
cant concession to protests of manu- 
facturers against preliminary recom- 
mendations of the public contracts 
board. 

Objection followed the _ board’s 
recommendation of a 60-cent mini- 
mum for the industry under the 
Walsh-Healey act. After further 
hearings the finding was revised to 
the 50-cent rate which has been ac- 
cepted and promulgated. Left un- 
changed was the original 15 per 
cent maximum tolerance fixing the 
minimum rate to be paid learners 
and apprentices. 

Special importance is attached to 
the government’s action in view of 
an anticipated sharp expansion in 
military aircraft orders under na- 
tional defense plans. 

Similar protests have been filed 
by the steel industry against the 
board’s recommendation of a 62%- 
cent minimum wage in northern 
steelworks. 


$3,000,000 ALLOTTED FOR 
AIRCRAFT LABORATORY 


President Roosevelt has approved 
a PWA allotment of $3,000,000 to 
the quartermaster corps for con- 
structing a laboratory to do experi- 
mental and development work on 





@ Engineering department employes of Warner & Swasey Co. show how they 
make ammunition for their hunting trips 
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aircraft at Wright field, Dayton, O. 
This was made from previous alloca- 
tions of PWA federal funds which 
had not been put into use. 


PLANE BUILDERS GO INTO 1939 
WITH $150,000,000 BACKLOG 


Despite accelerated deliveries the 
aircraft industry will enter 1939 
with a record backlog exceeding 
$150,000,000. The piling up of un- 
filled orders is attributed mainly to 
rapidly increasing sales for military 
service and export. 

Companies with heaviest bookings 
include: Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif., $30,000,000; Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., $25,000,000; and North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
$17,000,000. Lockheed’s $30,000,000 
backlog is more than its aggregate 
deliveries in the past six years. The 
company is stepping up production 
with view to eventual operation on a 
seven-day, two-shift basis. 


Follansbee Bros. Given 
$3,000,000 RFC Loan 


@ A loan of $3,000,000 by RFC to 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, 
was announced in federal court 
hearing on reorganization proceed- 
ings last week. Request had been 
made for a loan of $4,000,000. The 
additional $1,000,000 will be raised 
by other means. John Follansbee, 
trustee for the company, indicated 
that a later move would be sale of 
$1,500,000 in common stock. 
Confirmation of the reorganiza- 
tion was continued until March 16, 
the company being ordered to file 
a report March 9. The $4,000,000 
is being raised to provide funds for a 
43-inch hot strip mill at its plant 
at Toronto, O., and ingot and slab 
heating facilities. It is also planned 
to add a single-stand four-high cold 
reducing and skin pass mill for pro- 
ducing black plate for tinning. 


Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Dissolves Subsidiaries 


B The Lamson & Sessions Co., bolt 
and nut manufacturer, with plants 
in Cleveland and Kent, O., Chicago 
and Birmingham, Ala., is simplify- 
ing its corporate structure by dis- 
solving two wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries, The Lamson and Sessions Co. 
and The Lamson and Sessions Bolt 
Co. Exactly as before, sales and 
manufacturing will be independent- 
ly managed as separate divisions, by 
W. M. Olsen as general manager in 
Chicago and George S. Case Jr. as 
general manager in Birmingham. 
Both the subsidiaries are Ohio 
corporations, the former qualified 
to do business in Illinois and the lat- 
ter in Alabama, they being the op- 
erating companies at these points. 
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WINDOWS Off 


WASHINGTON 
@ OFFICIALS of the army and navy 
departments who are working on 
the national defense program for 
the President believe jobs may de- 
velop from this program for several 
hundred thousand persons. Large 
orders for war materials, including 
munitions, guns and other material, 
are expected to stimulate certain 
industries, including steel and others 
allied with shipbuilding and aircraft, 
if the plan goes through. 

Many unofficial estimates have 
been made as to the money to be 
asked for shipbuilding and defense. 
An increase of $150,000,000 may be 
sought for the navy’s shipbuilding 
plan, and labor department officials 
state this will mean work for about 
81,000 persons. An increase of from 
30,000 to 50,000 persons also is an- 
ticipated if the plan for war planes 
is adopted. This year’s war depart- 
ment appropriations have already 
brought an increase in army ord- 
nance orders to steel and other man 
ufacturing plants. 


REORGANIZATION BILL UP 
FOR EARLY CONSIDERATION 


Insofar as preparations can be 
made, the President is all set for 
the convening of the new congress 
Jan. 3. 

In the past week he held many 
conferences with New Deal legis- 
lators. There has been some talk 
that he will content himself this 
session with perfecting New Deal 
laws which now are on the statute 
books, rather than try to force 
through new legislation. At least, 
that is the present trend of New 
Deal thinking. 

The reorganization of govern- 
ment departments will be for early 
consideration. Some congressional 
leaders believe the President will be 
able to force through a reorganiza- 
tion bill such as was defeated at 
the last session. 

Senator Barkley, Kentucky, ma- 
jority leader in the upper house, 
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conferred with the President last 
week, and told newsmen that he 
discussed the whole legislative sit- 
uation, although no definite conclu 
sions were reached. 

It is understood that aside from 
his government reorganization plan, 
the President has only one other 
piece of legislation definitely sched- 
uled, the national defense program. 

Senator Herring, Iowa, and Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, Michigan, have dis- 
agreed as to an incentive tax bill. 
Hearings on this subject took four 
weeks. Senator Herring was chair- 
man of the committee, and Van- 
denberg, who called for the investi- 
gation, was a member. Vanden- 
berg apparently is for some kind of 
legislation along the incentive line, 
and he indicated last week his in- 
tention to introduce a bill dealing 
with the subject. Herring said that 
any tax incentive program for either 
profit-sharing or industrial stimu 
lation would jeopardize the whole 
tax structure. 


MANY PROPOSALS FOR RAILS; 
NEW BILL IN JANUARY 

Representative Lea, California, 
chairman of the house committee on 
interstate commerce having charge 
of railroad legislation, stated last 
week he intends to have a new rail- 
road bill ready for introduction early 
in January. 

“IT expect our committee to begin 
hearings early in the session,” he 
said. “We hope to give all respon- 
sible parties an opportunity to be 
heard.” 

Included among proposals for rail- 
roads is the creation of a federal 
transportation authority to study 
the elimination of waste, to study 
consolidation, pooling of traffic, uni- 


fied terminal operations, and similar 





“reforms.” Also, the possible reor- 
ganization of the interstate com 
merce commission and the creation 
of a single governmental organiza 
tion to regulate all forms of trans 
portation. 

There is talk about broadening 
the powers of the interstate com 
merce cOmmission, or a similar or 
ganization, to permit consolidations 
of the carriers, with the scrapping 
of the present consolidation plan. 
The talk includes the possibility of 
legislation for bankruptcy revision 
and governmental financial aid 


HOPKINS TO “REVITALIZE” 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE? 


If current reports here are true, 
there seems to be no question but 
that President Roosevelt will ap- 
point Harry L. Hopkins secretary 
of commerce to succeed Daniel C. 
Roper. 

There are a good many reasons, 
apparently, why the President 
should not appoint Mr. Hopkins, but 
on the other hand there are many 
personal reasons why he should. 

All of his life Mr. Hopkins has 
been engaged in social welfare 
work and at no time has he had any 
thing to do with industry. Also, he 
has made remarks about the activi- 
ties of industry which could not be 
considered complimentary. 

The department of commerce has 
been disintegrating, step by step, 
ever since this administration came 
into power, and some feel that if 
Mr. Hopkins were appointed the 
department again might become a 
vital part of the government. At 
various times in recent years the 
marine activities have been taken 
away from it, and last year the avia- 
tion activities were put under an au- 
thority. Now up for consideration 
is the question of taking over the 
department’s foreign service officers 
by the state department. 

Most of the newsmen who are 
close to the White House have pre- 
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dicted Hopkins will get the com- 
merce portfolio. However, a num- 
ber of other men have been men- 
tioned including Ambassador Ken- 
nedy; Averill Harriman and Don- 
ald Richberg. It is believed the 
President will not nominate either a 
secretary of commerce or an attor- 
ney general until after congress con- 
venes Jan. 3. 


MORE TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ARE NEAR CONCLUSION 

Stanley B. Bruce, Australian high 
commissioner to Great Britain, was 
in Washington last week on his way 
back to Australia, and is reported 
to have discussed with American 
state department officials the ques- 
tion of a reciprocal trade agreement, 
which has been talked of for some 
months. Government officials would 
not discuss the chances of immediate 
action on such an agreement. 

A new trade agreement between 
the United States and Turkey is 
practically ready for signature. Ne- 
gotiations have been under way for 
almost a year. Negotiations are 
also pending for a similar agree- 
ment between this country and 
Venezuela. 


Protest Wage Proposal 
At Washington Hearing 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


the labor department is ignoring the 
word “locality.” He never dreamed, 
he said, nor did any other member 
of congress when the bill was 
passed, that anyone would ever con- 
sider Colorado and Sparrows Point, 
Md., in the same “locality.” 

Donald R. Richberg = argued 
against the board’s recommenda- 
tions on behalf of the Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. He referred 
frequently to his experience with 
the NRA and said that in those days 
they found the prevailing rates in 
certain localities were well below 
what it was believed existed. 

The Walsh-Healey act, Mr. Rich- 
berg said, does not provide the basis 
for rectifying such a situation. The 
board has been thinking in terms 
of minimum wages from the stand- 
point of improving wage conditions. 
Mr. Richberg contended the board’s 
definition for locality is laughable 
if it includes 36 states in the North. 

Mr. Richberg also declared the 
board has not properly interpreted 
the act. He is “strongly of the 
opinion that the majority of the 
board has fundamentally failed 10 
appreciate the controlling signific- 
ance of the language of this statute.” 

Counsel for the Sheffield company 
contended the small mills should be 
protected. “It is apparent,” he stated, 
“that the board has intentionally 
ignored all the small companies, and 
has based its recommendations 
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wholly on the conditions controlled 
by the great steel companies.” 

Fred Farrar, representing the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, 
protested his firm has the same 
wage scale as that of the eastern 
steel mills. He pointed out that his 
mill is in a sparsely settled country; 
a long rail haul is necessary to get 
raw materials; and that the mill has 
competition with mills who have 
cheap water transportation. 

He stated 25 per cent of the com- 
pany’s production goes within a 
radius of 300 miles while 50 per 
cent goes within a radius of 600 
miles. 

Eastern mills, said Mr. Farrar, 
can compete with the Colorado com- 
pany on both the Pacific coast and 
Gulf ports. It is struggling to hold 
its own against keen competition. 

He asked a differential as com- 
pared with Chicago and eastern 
mills. The company’s present rate 
is 60 cents. The increase to 62% 
cents, he said, would be more than 
the company could bear. 


H. P. Bigler, representing the Rail 
Steel Bar association, Chicago, con- 
tended if the proposed rate is put 
into effect it will mean an increase 
of 40 per cent for workers. He said 
the rate now paid by the steel mills 
in Chicago is better than the labor 
rate paid in other industries in the 
same locality, and asked for some 
consideration for small mills and the 
narrowing of the term “locality.” 

H. W. Boal, Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky., said the contracts 
board had used the maximum labor 
rate in every locality while the law 
stipulates the minimum rate. His 
company made labor contracts at 
the labor department’s request, he 
said, and the department now is 
trying to repudiate those contracts. 

James K. Remsen _ representing 
the Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 
Baltimore, said the minimum rate 
of his firm is 54 cents and that it 
is higher than the rate of most other 
industries in his locality. He said 
that government business for his 
firm amounts to only about 10 per 
cent of its production and it would 
not be worth while to change the 
labor rate for the government busi- 
ness. 


Steel Wages Above Average 

William B. White appeared for 
Sloss-Sheffield, Steel & Iron Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., and raised objec- 
tion to the recommendations. He said 
he had made an investigation of 25 
iron and steel companies in the 
Birmingham district and they em- 
ploy 8000 persons at a rate of from 
30 to 40 cents an hour. Twenty-four 
other kinds of plants in the same 
locality pay from 25 to 35 cents per 
hour. His company pays 40 cents. 

J. T. Whiting, representing the 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., said that while his company 
employs only 3100 persons, it is the 





largest factor of employment in the 
community. He objected to the re- 
port and contended that it would be 
impossible to raise the minimum 


rate from 56% to 62% cents. He 
stated no other nearby industries 
now are paying 62% cents. 

Darwin S. Wolcott, on kehalf of 
the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., said there should be a still 
further hearing in connection with 
the minimum wages with special 
reference to the small mills. He 
spoke of the survey made by the 
army and navy departments of 
small mills for war-time work and 
the fact that trial orders are being 
given to these mills by the war de- 
partments. He urged the position of 
the small mills be studied further. 


Would Ruin Small Mills 


Robert B. Thomas, speaking for 
a committee representing small 
Eastern iron and steel producers, re- 
quested a further study be made by 
the contracts board, especially as it 
affected the smaller mills. He asked 
this be done before a decision is 
rendered. 

He said a rate of 62% cents would 
be disastrous for many of the 
smaller mills and contended that be- 
cause a mill is small is no sign it 
is inefficient. He told the secretary 
there must be a differential wage. 


Lee Pressman made the argument 
for the SWOC, stating the bulk of 
steel industry is not contesting the 
board’s tentative ruling. If the pro- 
posed wages are put into force, he 
said, “it will be the first time the 
steel industry has been on a competi- 
tive basis so far as labor is con- 
cerned.” He declared the govern- 
ment cannot recognize a differential 
as between large and small mills. 


At the conclusion of the argument 
counsel for several of the steel firms 
asked to be allowed rebuttal on 
some of Pressman’s statements, but 
this was refused. 

Among others appearing in pro- 
test to the board’s recommendations: 
L. S. Harding, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America; Daniel Simonds, Simonds 
Saw and Steel Co., Lockport, N. Y.; 
E. J. Poole, Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa.; Milton H. Tucker, for 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., and Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Robert H. Brooke, E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa.; 
Wilbert Wear, Harrisburg Steel 
Corp., Harrisburg, Pa.; Harry L. 
Evans, Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; A. J. Porter Jr., 
Heppenstall, Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
F. J. Tucker, South Chester Tube 
Co., South Chester, Pa.; Arthur 
W. C. Smith, Phoenix Iron Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa.; John H. Budke, 
Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O., 
and Parkersburgh Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. A. Lipscomb, In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelters Workers. 
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Freight Rates Present Obstacle to 


New Jersey Iron Ore Development 


By H. M. ROCHE 


M@ FREIGHT RATES on New Jer- 
sey iron ore are relatively high 
compared to those for competing 
ores. This is retarding development 
of New Jersey deposits. Equitable 
rates would stimulate it, and re- 
sult in larger business for the rail- 
roads in the state. 

The estimated iron ore reserve 
in New Jersey is 600,000,000 tons, 
which is equivalent, after magnetic 
concentration, to 400,000,000 tons of 
high-grade shipping product. 

In the central and northeastern 
states there are only two large 
iron ore districts, the Lake Superior 
region and the northeastern com- 
prising New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Since 1854 the lake mines have 
shipped approximately 1,650,000,000 
tons to blast furnaces in central 
and northeastern United States. 
The reserve of direct-shipping ma- 
terial in lake mines is 1,500,000,000 
tons, and at the present shipping 
rate of 50,000,000 tons per year, the 
life of this grade is only 30 years. 
Depletion of lake reserves may 

The author is a consulting engineer, 
Dover, N. J. 


eventually create larger markets 
for the New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, as well as for for- 
eign ores. 

In the past 27 years approxi- 
mately 44,675,000 tons have been 
imported. Since 1913 ore has been 
admitted duty free. It enters at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and from Montreal, by 
way of the St. Lawrence. 


Marked Decline After 1882 


Up to 1882 iron mining was an 
important industry in New Jersey. 
After that year the lake and for- 
eign material took the place of 
the more costly eastern ores, and 
most of the New Jersey mines were 
closed. In recent years the prin- 
cipal market for the New Jersey 
product was in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Since 1920 a large number 
of merchant pig iron furnaces in 
that district have been scrapped, 
and this market, in large part, has 
been permanently lost. 

The chief market in the United 
States is in the Pittsburgh-Youngs- 
town area. Because New York and 
foreign ores enjoy freight rate 





Dam To Swallow 8600-Ton Steel Trestle 


er 





@ Largest of the steel trestles to be buried in concrete to form Grand Coulee 
dam, Washington, this span is 3600 feet long, required 8600 tons steel. From 
trains coming in on the railroad tracks it carries, cranes will lower the concrete 
into forms resting on the dam's foundations, until eventually the steelwork 
will be completely encased. Trestle was designed, fabricated and erected by 
Bethlehem Steel Co., fabricated steel construction division 
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New 
Jersey. they have been sold in that 


and other advantages over 
great market for a number of 
years. So far New Jersey ores have 
not reached the Pittsburgh district 
because of excessive freight rates. 
The following table shows rates 
on iron ore in cents per long ton- 
mile. 
Pitts- Steuben- 
burgh ville, O. 


Read- 


From: ing, Pa. 


New Jersey $0.01275 $0.00565 $0.00571 


New York 0.00471 0.00324 0.00337 
Foreign . 0.00358 0.00359 0.00296 
Lake Superior. . 0.00240 0.00264 0.00254 


It is acknowledged that rates are 
not made on a ton-mile basis, but 
comparisons for one commodity by 
the ton-mile are logical, and ac- 
curately show the inconsistencies of 
the present method of rate making. 
It is only fair to say the difference 
in long and short haul rates make 
for some of the variations shown, 
but that does not account for the 
large differences in ton-mile cost. 
Note in the table the high freight 
on New Jersey ore. 

The rate from New Jersey mines 
to the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area 
is $2.52 per ton. The same rate ap- 


plies from northern New York 
mines to Pittsburgh and Youngs- 


town, despite the fact the New Jer 
sey haul is 360 miles shorter. 

The rate on foreign iron ore 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown district is 
$2.015 per ton. For New Jersey ores 
to compete with foreign they must 
have the same rate. This also would 
enable New Jersey to compete on 
a fair basis with northern New 
York. 

Most of the eight railroads which 
cross the mine areas in New Jersey 
and which would participate in 
haulage do not get any of the for- 
eign or New York state ore ton 
nage. If these roads want to share 
in any future movement to the 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown area it is 
obvious they will have to establish 
nonprejudicial rates. 


Scrap Balers To Organize 


@ Scrap dealers manufacturing No. 
2 hydraulic compressed bundles, 
numbering about 113, will hold a 
special conference Jan. 10 in con 
nection with the eleventh annual 
convention of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., at St. Louis. 
Formation of a scrap balers’ asso- 
ciation within the Institute will be 
considered. S. H. Bassow, Bassow 
Bros., New York, will preside. 

The conference will discuss mar- 
ket possibilities, methods of manu- 
facture, proposal for identifying or 
certifying bundles and education of 
steel mills in the value of this scrap. 
Preliminary action toward forma- 
tion of such an association was 
taken at Pittsburgh, May 12. 
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HYATT protection 


for your Mill Motors 

















For Mill Motors by 
GENERAL ELECTRIC e« WESTINGHOUSE 
CROCKER-WHEELER 


Hyatts are available, as standard equipment, 
or for change-overs 





To assure dry windings and proper 
armature clearance at all times equip 
your mill motors with Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 

Hyatt construction permits the sim- 
plest kind of mounting giving you a 
long-lived installation requiring no 
maintenance beyond the occasional 
addition of grease lubricant. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, Detroit, San 
Francisco. Hyatt Roller Bearing Sales 


Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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DETROIT 
@ As the old year draws to a close 
the time for retrospect is at hand. 
Looking back over automobile pro- 
duction for the past several years, 
a salient point is the continuation of 
sharp seasonal swings, both in good 
years and in bad. These surges, 
coupled with the declines which al- 
ways follow, have been anathema 
to the industry for many years, pos- 
sibly because of the effect they exert 
on employment and layoffs. 

Stability in automobile labor is 
unknown. Working forces either are 
flocking to jobs by the thousands or 
are being furloughed in similar 
numbers. This is perhaps the chief 
reason why workmen in auto plants 
were so susceptible to union or- 
ganizers. But organizers have been 
unable to introduce much stability 
in employment by their efforts. In 
fact, their activities have worked 
with the reverse effect. 

When the New Deal first came 
into view, one of the first prob- 
lems it attacked was this instability. 
After weeks of research and discus- 
sion the suggestion was offered and 
adopted to move up the date of new 
model introduction to the fall, so 
that initial demand for models 
would carry employment through 
the winter months. This. plan 
worked, after a fashion, but it 
simply re-located the seasonal surges 
and declines in the yearly produc- 
tion curve. 


Want Stabilization 


There is probably no_ single 
achievement which the automobile 
industry, its working forces, gov- 
ernment, labor and tributary in- 
dustries would more like to see than 
actual smoothing out of the auto- 
mobile production curve and a 
stabilization of employment 
throughout the year. So that, for 
example, a supplier of steel wouid 
know in advance that auto plants 
could be counted on to take specific 
tonnages at certain definite inter- 
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vals throughout the year, or that 
a worker in an auto plant would 
know for a certainty during 1939 he 
would have, say, 45 full weeks of 
employment. But how to do it? 
First, let us see what causes the 
production curve to behave in the 
way it does. Take the year 1937 as 
a case in point. The accompanying 
chart shows average weekly auto- 
mobile production plotted from 
September, 1936, for the ensuing 12 


months. Note how it starts at the 
low level of 26,900 and quickly 


climbs to an initial peak of 104,900 
in December, then slackens to 83,- 





100 in January, resumes the upward 


march to a second peak in May of 
136,600, then skids to a finish in 
September, 1937, with 45,300. 

The explanation of this 
ment is simple. Introduction of new 


move 


models, accompanied by the usual 
fanfare of auto shows and concen 
trated merchandising effort stimu 


lates the buying public into placing 
orders for new cars. This, plus the 
urgency to build up inventories ac 
celerates car assemblies at a furious 
pace. 

By December, 
have been fairly 
Christmas buying concluded, 
the onset of cold weather 
large part of the country begins to 
hold back demand. So closely coupled 
are consumer demand and factory 
schedules that any easiness in the 
former is reflected within a week 01 
two in plant output. As spring ap 


inventories 
satisfied, 


and 


dealel 
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@ To level off peaks and valleys in automobile production it has been suggested 

that dealer discounts be made higher in periods of slow demand and lower 

when buying is heavy. This chart shows the “‘ideal production line’’, contrasted 

with actual performance in 1936-37, and a possible corrective variation in dealer 
discounts 








proaches consumer demand comes 
out and the pace of new orders 
quickens. Dealers decide to stock 
up more heavily. Production prompt- 
ly shoots up. By May 15, the spring 
peak has passed and buyers al- 
ready are beginning to consider 
what may be in store for the next 
year’s models. Production shrinks, 
and every sharp drop usually is ac- 
companied by a reduction in em- 
ployment. Auto employment figures 
are not quite as sensitive to con- 
sumer demand as are assemblies. 

Superimposed on the accompany- 
ing chart is a second production 
trend line which may be considered 
to represent an “ideal” curve for 
the 1937 model year. It rises quickly 
in October and levels off at around 
100,000 average weekly production, 
holding to this point until late sum- 
mer when the model changeover 
period arrives. It probably would be 
the millenium if such production 
could be realized, but at least the 
curve represents stabilized output, 
toward which the industry is aim- 
ing. Arrows on the actual production 
curve show the direction in which 
output must be adjusted to reach 
the ideal plane. 


Could Control by Discounts 


The only possible way in which 
manufacturers could attain such an 
ideal output is to refuse to supply 
cars when the demand is there, and 
to build up inventories when the 
demand is absent. This is obviously 
both bad business and impossible of 
achievement, since dealers will not 
overstock when consumer demand 
is poor and manufacturers cannot 
force dealers to take any such over- 
supply of cars. 

But manufacturers do have one 
important control over dealers, and 
this is in the matter of discounts. 
Wholesale discounts to dealers now 
vary widely according to makes. A 
manufacturer with relatively small 
output and few dealers, may offer 
30 per cent or more to attract new 
dealers. Old established lines, with 
thousands of dealers and yearly 
sales in the hundreds of thousands, 
may offer discounts of less than 20 
per cent. However, let’s assume 
dealer discounts now are averaging 
25 per cent. 

The suggestion has been made, by 
an executive of a large steel com- 
pany, that automobile companies 
take advantage of these discounts to 
counteract the seasonal trend in con- 
sumer demand; that is, vary the dis- 
counts by a few per cents so that 
dealers will have the greatest in- 
centive to sell when demand _ is 
slack, and the least incentive to sell 
when consumer demand is flourish- 
ing. 

Naturally, this would presuppose 
some unanimity of action by all auto 
producers. But under the leadership 
of one or two of the larger pro- 
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ducers, a_ satisfactory agreement 
might be reached. 

Again referring to the chart, the 
monthly trend line for suggested 
dealer discounts is plotted in such 
a way that reductions in discounts 
are affected slightly in advance of 
normal peak demand periods, and 
increases in discounts are made just 
prior to customary lapses in de- 
mand, the net effect being presumed 
to be a leveling off of production to 
somewhere near the ideal line. 


Dealers might resent such an ar- 
rangement at first as an unfair re- 
straint of trade, but actually it is not 
so much a restraint of trade as it is 
a restraint of profits in periods 
periods when consumer demand is 
seasonally stimulated, which is after 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of C.mmerce 








1936 1937 1938 

eee 377,244 399,186 227,130 
Feb....... 300,810 383,900 202,589 
March 438,943 519,022 238,598 
April..... 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May...... 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June ..... 469,368 521,153 189,399 
ae 451,206 456,909 150,444 
Aug...... 275,934 405,072 96,936 
Sept. .... 139,820 175,630 89,623 
Oct... 230,049 337,979 —-:215,296 
Nov. 405,799 376,629 + *390,000 
11 mos... 4,097,316 4,669,088 *2,248,331 
Dec... 518,958 347,349 

Year 4,616,274 5,016,437 


*Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 


Week ended: 1938 1937+ 
3 ye ae 84,930 58,955 
Dec. 3 97,795 86,848 
Dec. 10 . 100,705 85,765 
Dec. 17 . 102,905 82,025 
Dec. 24 92,890 67,230 


+Comparable week. 
Week ended 


Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
General Motors 38,875 44,125 
Chrysler ; : 21.960 27,700 
Ford ; : ‘sds GOO 21,450 
All others 9,855 9,630 





all no accomplishment of the deal- 
ers. 

It would mean a concentration of 
dealer merchandising efforts’ in 
January and February and again in 
July and August to take advantage 
of the higher discounts offered. 

In the long run it would mean 
stabilization of a dealer’s sales as 
well as factory output, and there 
are many advantages in stabilization 
of dealer activities. A further result 
might be that “rush” deliveries of 
new cars would be ended. With deal- 
ers in no hurry to move cars during 
peak uemand periods, because of re- 
duced discounts, the prevailing 
buyer then might be forced to wait 
for a month or two to obtain de- 
livery. This is no serious objection, 





however, since the average buyer is 
not so vitally concerned with imme- 
diate delivery of a new car as he 
thinks he is. 

In past years, there have been 
many occasions when a wait of six 
weeks or more was necessary to 
obtain delivery of a new car, and 
cancellations of orders were not ac- 
cepted. Once the buyer understood 
he was contributing to stabilization 
of the automobile industry he prob- 
ably would be content to bide his 
time on deliveries. 

Anyway, this constitutes a rough 
outline of a suggestion for produc- 
tion stability. Numerous refinements 
likely would be needed, and the ulti- 
mate practicability of the plan could 
be demonstrated only by actual try- 
out. 


@ INTEREST is quickening in two 
new types of cast steel being offered 
by Detroit Steel Casting Co. for 
tools and dies used by the automo- 
bile industry. Identified as E-3 and 
E-4 steels, they are of the low-alloy 
type (total alloy content approxi- 
mately 1.5 per cent), the former con- 
taining about 1 per cent copper and 
the latter containing high manga- 
nese and molybdenum. The E-3 steel 
may be heated and quenched in cold 
water without cracking even in sec- 
tions as heavy as 2 tons. The E-4 
steel is readily susceptible to flame 
hardening, an increase of from 220 
to 630 brinell in surface hardness 
being possible by flame treatment 
at about 1550 degrees Fahr. 


Used for Body Dies 


The latter steel is now being used 
in a number of plants for body dies, 
punches, trimming dies and the like. 
One important advantage lies in the 
fact the steel may be machined in 
the soft condition, then supported 
in a press. Areas subjected to wear 
then are hardened by passing a 
torch over them. Subsequently, if en- 
gineering changes are required, 
these areas may be softened by heat- 
ing below the change point making 
the design alterations and then re- 
hardening. The steel is reported to 
be readily weldable and has tensile 
strength in the range of 100,000 to 
150,000 pounds per square inch with 
good ductility. 

Low-alloy,  high-tensile, rolled 
steels are being used to good ad- 
vantage in truck and trailer body 
construction. Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
here, reports the recent fabrication 
of a light-weight tank trailer of this 
material weighing 6950 pounds and 
capable of carrying a payload of 
25,000 pounds, a ratio of weight to 
payload of 1 to 3.6. 

Factory sales of automobiles in 
November were 372,359 cars, against 
209,522 in October and 360,055 in 
November, 1937. For 11 months 
factory sales were 2,101,209, against 
4,482,740 in same period last year. 
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If the spring you need 
has never been made... 
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“TELL us what the spring must do 

and we will provide you with 
American Quality Springs that will do 
the job the way you want it done. For 
if we do not already make a spring of 
the type you need, our engineers will 
design a spring that will answer your 





problems. 

American Quality Springs can be 
depended upon to give the kind of 
service for which they are intended. 
They resist fatigue ... hold their shape 
and give additional life to your prod- 
uct, because they have the quality be- 
hind them that has been developed in 
more than a century of experience in 
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Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 
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the manufacture of wire products. No 
matter what type of springs you need, 
we can supply them... for we produce 
every type and size of compression, 
extension, torsion and flat springs in 
common use. 

Many 


that a distinct improvement in thei 


manufacturers have found 


products has resulted from using 


American Quality Springs. And many 
that 
our engineering department can be o! 


manufacturers have discovered 


real help in solving their unusual 
spring problems. Why not put it up tu 
us? A letter or a telephone call will get 
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immediate action. 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Pacific Coast Distributors United States Steel Products Company, New York. Export Di 
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@ IT NOW is understood widely that un- 
employment is the country’s No. 1 prob- 
lem and that we cannot have real pros- 
perity as long as a large percentage of our 
employable workers are unable to find 
jobs. Many able minds are addressing 
themselves to the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem, and recommendations vary 
in accordance with individual thinking. 

In a recent address (STEEL, Dec. 19, p. 
33), Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard univer- 
sity, held that lower prices will pave the 
way for more re-employment. Low prices, 
he declared, will result in more sales that 
will permit larger production and provide 
more jobs. Assuming that business will ex- 
pand early next year, he cautioned manu- 
facturers against price advances that might 
smother demand. Further, he _ predicted, 
price advances surely will bring demands 
for increased wages. Dr. Sprague held that 
a policy of reducing prices wherever pos- 
sible is one that will promote a friendlier 
attitude at Washington toward business. 


Danger of Unprofitable Operation 
Menaces Future of Industry 

This is logical thinking. History shows 
that when prices rise to undue levels, buy- 
ers are attracted in decreasing numbers. 
This fact now is borne in mind by many 
forecasters, particularly those who predict 
a building boom early next year; they be- 
lieve this boom will collapse about the 
middle of the year due to higher wages that 
will be insisted on by workers in the build- 
ing trades. 

But Dr. Sprague’s recommendation comes 
at a time when industry in general has an- 
ticipated it by selling at prices which in 
many cases are too low. This is especially 
true in steel and many steel products such 
as bolts, nuts and rivets. Many of the prod- 
ucts of industry at this time are being sold 
at prices that represent substantial losses. 
And where profits are made they are small 
as a rule. The important question as to 
prices at this time is not whether they are 


Profits Are Needed for Real Recovery 


too high but whether they are not too low. 

For it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that today’s selling prices are having a 
strangling effect on business in the so-called 
canital goods industries—and it is there 
that the level of business health best can be 
appraised. Companies can modernize and 
expand only when they have money to 
spend on such programs. They can obtain 
such money only from profits or from new 
capital. In either case profits are necessary 
because a prime requisite for obtaining new 
capital is the assurance of profits. The 
banks, the trust companies, the life insur- 
ance companies and other guardians of 
money, in particular, are in no position to 
invest in or make loans to obviously un- 
profitable operations. 


Fuller Employment Possible Only 
When Work Gives Financial Return 


Always in the past lower selling prices 
were paralleled by lower wages and other 
costs. Manufacturers today are unfortunate 
in having to function under a system which 
affords them little flexibility in shaping 
effective managerial policies. Because of 
laws or governmental influences, they have 
little or no control over wages, hours, taxes 
and many other costs. Though most of their 
cost factors are rigid, they have no control 
of selling prices. Further, they have been 
urged by government to lower prices. 

The time has arrived when everybody in 
the United States should understand that 
industry must make reasonable profits. 
Without profits, new money will not be at- 
tracted into industry. Without profits, there 
cannot be the expansion that is necessary 
to bring a solution to the No. 1 problem 
unemployment. The emphasis from now on 
should be on profits and not on low prices. 

In particular, manufacturers must realize, 
no matter how various laws and govern- 
mental policies hamper them in managing 
their business, that they are not helping to 
build real prosperity in this country by 
operating at loss or with slight profits. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Industrial Activity Recedes Seasonally 


@ INDUSTRIAL activity suffered a mild seasonal re- 
action in the week ended Dec. 17 from the upswing re- 
corded during the past few months. As a _ result, 
STEEL’S index of activity in the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries eased 0.9 point to 99.8. However, 
the index remains well above the 79.4 recorded in the 
identical week last year. 

Contributing to the recent decline in the activity in- 


again entered the market for moderate tonnages of 
sheets and strip. 

Automobile assemblies in the week ended Dec. 17 
reached a new 1938 high. The 102,905 units assembled 
in that week compare with 100,705 in the week ended 
Dec. 10 and also exceed the 82,025 cars produced in the 


same week last year. There are sound indications that 
the lag in production during the winter months will be 







































dex for the week ended Dec. 17 were moderate losses in definitely less than normal. November factory sales of 
two of the four barometers from which the index is automobiles in the United States were 372,359 vehicles, 
composed. against 209,522 in October and 360,055 in November, 

Steelmaking operations eased to 58 per cent in the 1937. Sales for the first eleven months totaled 2,101, 
week ended Dec. 17. This compares with 61 per cent 209 units, compared with 4,482,740 in the same _ period 
in the preceding week, but is more than double the 27 a year ago. 
per cent reported in the same week last year. The Electric power consumption reached a new all-time 
decline in the national steel rate during the holidays high in the week ended Dec. 17. Power output in that 
may prove to be less than usual this year. The rail- week of 2,332,978,000 kilowatt-hours not only recorded 
roads have recently placed sizable orders for rolling a-.mocerate increase over the former peak this year of 
stock and rails, while some automotive interests have  2,318,550,000 kilowatt-hours, but also exceeded the pre 
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= ZTEBLZ INDEX OF ACTIVITY . 
120 _-IN IRON, STEEL AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 20 
BASED UPON FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS, ELECTRIC POWER OUTPU 

NS AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES (WARD'S REPORTS) AND STEELWORKS' S 
OPERATING RATE (STEEL). AVERAGE FOR 1926 EQUALS 100, \ 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 0.9 points to 99.8 per cent in the week ended Dec. 17: 

Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
Bent. 10) o.:.;:. 66.8 94.3 83.1 70.1 53.5 65.5 44.9 60.9 85.9 114.0 
Sept. 17 72.9 95.0 90.1 69.4 58.7 69.1 47.8 65.6 86.2 112.2 
Sept. 24 74.0 93.0 86.2 68.5 58.1 68.2 48.0 65,2 83.8 110.7 
Oct. 1 74.9 96.6 89.0 73.3 59.3 66.9 47.7 62.4 81.0 109.1 
Oct. 8 .. 78.9 99.0 93.4 74.9 54.7 67.4 48.4 61.5 79.4 108.2 
Oct. 15. 84.3 101.8 95.5 77.4 56.4 66.0 48.7 17.9 TS 106.1 
Oct. 22 88.7 97.5 97.1 82.4 58.2 60.9 48.7 58.2 77.4 104.8 
Get. 29... ; 95.7 99.1 86.4 56.3 58.0 48.3 55.9 Tao 102.5 
Nov. 5_. 93.4 92.3 102.1 88.4 55.0 52.3 48.5 56.0 71.5 98.1 
Nov. 12 .. , dt ee, 86.5 107.9 88.8 54.9 50.7 47.7 55.5 73.0 91.6 
Nov. 19 100.4 84.9 109.9 90.9 55.2 52.6 49.2 54.8 71.0 87.8 
MRE 6 Gicrs We. oho oe ate 93.9 72.7 105.2 86.0 54.4 55.4 14.5 51.4 66.9 80.9 
Dec. 3 100.1 81.5 108.4 91.7 51.9 49.7 15.3 52.9 69.2 85.0 
Dec. 10 100.7 80.5 113.9 91.8 56.8 52.6 16.6 53.1 68.2 83.4 
Dec. 17 99.8? 79.4 114.8 91.9 60.6 56.0 49.3 52.3 67.3 79.7 

*preliminary. 
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vious all-time peak of 2,320,982,000 kilowatt-hours con- 


sumed in the week ended Sept. 4, 1937. A year ago 
power consumption of 2,202,200,000 kilowatt-hours was 
substantially below the current level. Power output 
is expected to remain at the present peak levels through 
the week ended Dec. 24. 

Estimate of freight carloadings declined slightly more 
than seasonally in the week ended Dec. 17 to 603,000 
This represents a decline of 16,340 from the 619,- 











cars. 
Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1937 = 100 
Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1938 1938 1937 
Steel Ingot Output ........... 86.1 75.1 54.0 
3 fl. rr 75.7 66.3 66.5 
Freight Movement ........... $7.6 97.6 90.5 
Building Construction ........ *120.4 135.4 78.5 
Automobile Production ....... *93.3 51.5 90.1 
Wholesale Prices ............. *39.6 $9.9 96.5 
*Preliminary. 








340 loaded in the previous week, but remains substan- 
tially unchanged from the like 1937 week when load- 
ings were 603,292. The peak this year in revenue freight 
carloadings was 708,840 recorded in the week ended 
Oct. 29. 

In contrast with machine tool orders, demand for 
foundry equipment during November recorded a small 
gain over the October level. The index of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers association stood at 89.7 for 
November, a gain of nearly two points over October. 
The index was 129.03 in November, last year. Shipments 
were indexed at 94.5 up slightly from the 93.4 in October, 
but substantially below the 178.8 in November, 1937. Un- 
filled orders stood at 87.0, moderately below the 91.8 re- 
ported in October, and less than one-third of the 294.0 re- 
corded in November last year. 

Commercial failures in November were 1.3 per cent 
below the October level, compared with an average de- 
cline in the month for the 10 years, 1928 to 1937, of 6 
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per cent. A total of 984 insolvencies were reported in 


November with liabilities of $12,302,000, against 997 with 
liabilities of $13,219,000 in October and in November, 
1937, 842 firms failed for $16,400,000. Contrary to the 
general trend, manufacturing and construction disasters 
were smaller during November than in the same month 
last year. The retail group which customarily com- 
prises more than half the total failures, occupied its 
usual relative position in November. 

Further seasonal easing in STEEL’s index of activi- 
ty is anticipated through the remainder of the year. 
The national steel rate will probably recede further 
reflecting the holiday shutdowns, while revenue freight 
carloadings should continue to decline seasonally. Auto 
output is expected to remain around the 100,000 cars- 
per-week level and power output probably will hold to 
high levels in the week ended Dec. 24. However, the 
outlook for the period soon after the first of the year 
is predominately optimistic, based on renewed activity in 
the construction field and the brighter prospects for 
the railroads through possible government legislation. 


of Business 


Financial Indicators 








Nov., 1938 


Oct., 1938 


Nov., 1937 


Pig (daily av- 
erage, 
Machine too! 
Finished steel 
Ingot output 
age, tons) 


Dodge building 


iron output 
tons) 
index 
shipments 
(daily aver- 


awards in 


37 states (sq. ft.) 
Automobile output 
Coal output (tons) 
Business failures; number 


Business failures; liabilities 
Cement production (bbls.) 
Cotton consumption (bales) 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 


*Preliminary. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports 
Imports 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 


30 


Nov., 1938 


76,218 
115.9 
679,653 
137,393 
*45,000,000 
*390,000 
*35,480,000 


984 
$12,302,000 


635,738 


Nov., 1938 


Oct., 1938 


66,694 
118.8 
663,287 


119,921 


50,609,000 
215,296 
35,094,000 
997 
$13,219,000 
11,556,000 
542,778 


708,396 


Oct., 1938 
$277,928,000 


$177,979,000 


$16,000 
$562,382,000 


Nov., 1937 


66,901 
163.5 
587,241 


86,151 


29,336,900 
376,637 
36,428,000 
786 
$10,078,000 
9,248,000 
485,000 
656,909 


Nov., 1937 
$314,682,000 
$223 .226,000 

$30,084 


$52,194,000 


$157.93 
$24.84 
$76.41 
$21,796,000 


$189.69 
$23.95 
$68.41 
$24,011,000 


$186.99 
$23.59 
$72.00 


25 Industrial stocks 

25 Rail stocks 

40 Bonds , ite Sates 

Bank clear’gs (000 omitted) 

Commercial paper rate, 
New York (per cent)... 

*Com’l loans (000 omitted) 


4, 1 
$9,479,000 


"3 


$8,346,000 


s 


$8,317,000 


Federal Reserve ratio (per 
cent) ; EG ahd leas ow 83.6 83.2 80.0 
Railroad earnings — $68,565,755 $50,361,753 $60,860,439 
Stock sales, New York 
stock exchange 27,922,955 41,560,940 29,264,906 
$156,222,675 $185,452,075 $172,175,525 


Bond sales (par value)... 


*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System . 
+October, September and October, respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


Nov., 1938 Oct., 1938 Nov., 1937 


STEEL’S composite average 


of 25 iron and steel prices $36.39 $36.48 $38.96 


U.S. Bureau of Labor index "7713 77.6 83.3 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... $0.78 $0.81 $1.05 
Corn, cash (bushel) ...... $0.61 $0.63 $0.70 

*Preliminary. 
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@ WHILE readers of STEEL are inclined to consider problems 
of stabilization of employment primarily in terms of the dur- 
able goods and the raw material industries, they should rec- 
ognize that until their customers in the consumer goods in- 
dustries make some headway toward regularizing their own 
production, there can be but little progress toward regulariza- 
tion in the basic industries. 

Therefore it is news of prime importance to those con- 
cerned with metal producing, with metalworking and with 
metalworking machinery, that stabilization of production— 
and hence of employment—actually has been achieved by one 
of their customers, a large manufacturer of soap, and by a 
number of other highly important producers of consumer 
goods. 

Such is the message brought to us this week by R. R. 
Deupree, president of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
submitted in the form of an address before the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers recently. 

While he does not believe that any one stereotyped plan 
will work in all industries—or even in any two industries— 
he does point out certain fundamentals which must be rec- 
ognized. Above all, Mr. Deupree emphasizes that stabiliza- 
tion of employment is a problem which—unless it is solved 
promptly by management—may be taken out of the hands 


of mangement. 
The Editors 


@® STABILIZED employment is one 


of the great needs of American in- 


dustry. Any business which can 
work out a plan whereby its em- 
ployes are given steady work real- 
izes regular production economies. 
A man improves on the job—and 
often improves his job when he 
works steadily. But immediate sav- 
ings is only one consideration; long 
term benefits are just as marked. 
Steady work makes satisfied work- 
ers, and no one can underestimate 
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the importance of that fact today. 
I consider the most important phase 
of our relationship with our em- 
ployes to be assurance of steady 
work. Pension plans, profit shar- 
ing, sick benefits, Christmas _ bas- 
kets, etc., are important, but noth- 


ing takes the place of a steady job. 


Back in 1931 Mr. Procter said, “It 
cost us $400,000 to keep the 48-week 
work plan in operation. But in oth- 
er bad years we have had to close 
down some of our factories, where- 


as in 1929-30 we did not close an 
hour. I think most experts would 
agree that stoppages and replace- 
ments would have cost us far more 
than the amount we spent, which 
was approximately $70.00 per em- 
ploye.” 

You may think—and you are right 

-that the soap business is a Su- 
premely steady one. But bear in 
mind that in no business or indus- 
try has it been easy to think through 
and set up a precise, workable, 
steady employment plan. There are 
no panaceas, no hard-and-fast rules, 
no pots of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Steady employment is ob- 
tained much easier in one industry 
than another, and even in one divi- 
sion of a single business than in an- 
other division of the same business. 
So a blueprint for one may make 
mighty poor reading to another 
business. 


Steady Work Is Basis 


It is a fact, however, that through- 
out this country there are many 
plans in operation today. All of 
them, as far as I know, are differ- 
ent, yet all point to the same ob- 
jective, namely, steadier employ- 
ment. It is because of my work 
during the past six months with the 
committee of the Business Advisory 
council dealing with this subject 
that I do not like to generalize or 
to lay down any set procedure for 
all industries. I only want every 
One of you to realize that the com- 
panies which have spent time, ef.- 
fort, and money to plan for steady 
jobs for their employes have, in 
every instance I have known, found 
it to be a sound investment. So far 
as I know, each and every manu- 
facturer is satisfied that his plan is 
not too costly when he considers the 
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ultimate result—namely, steady in- 
come for his employes. 

It is my belief that the one out- 
standing desire of any man is the 
opportunity to work—with the as- 
surance that if he works well, he 
will continue to hold his job. To 
plan his family life, he must have 
some idea of his income for the next 
six months or a year. ~To put your- 
self in his shoes, you must strip 
yourself of all capital income and 
rely solely upon a daily wage, with- 
out any positive assurance of work 
beyond the next eight-hour day. It 
is not a pleasant thought. If you 
think of one workman, one employe, 
this way and then multiply that one 
man by several million wage earn- 
ers, you begin to realize the vital 
importance of this problem in our 
national, social, and economic life. 

It is a problem we must face. 
Understand, I am certainly not ad- 
vocating a guaranteed yearly in- 
come or even a guarantee of a defi- 
nite number of work weeks _ per 
year, but this uncertainty of steady 
work for any man who is capable 
and willing to work is an ulcer 
which has eaten deep into Amer- 
ican industry and poisoned it with 
many a difficult labor problem. 

Mr. Hormel of the Geo. A. Hor- 
mel Co., Austin, Minn., told me 
recently: “Since our plan has been 
operating on a straight-time basis 
(their form of a steady employ- 
ment plan), the house building in 
Austin has proceeded on a fairly 
level basis from year to year.” Mr. 
Hormel concludes that if all the 
consumer goods industries would 
provide continuity of income to their 
employes, the violent fluctuations 
in the heavy industries would be 
materially reduced and greater se 
curity would be felt by all—followed 
inevitably by better working condi- 
tions. 


Wage Increases Absorbed 


Two manufacturers, who put 
steady employment plans into ef- 
fect, report as follows: One plant 
has absorbed a 35 per cent increase 
in hourly wages and the other a 50 
per cent wage increase over a sev- 
en-year period, and yet in both busi- 
nesses the unit cost of production 
has remained quite even. 


Now, don’t misunderstand me. 
In neither case was a steady work 
plan the only thing done, but the 
crux of my whole story is that the 
management which works out a 
plan such as this is usually working 
on other phases of employer-em- 
ploye relationship at the same time. 
The minds of his employes, recep- 
tive because of a steady job, are 
open to improvement in their job 
and in the business as a whole. 


I cannot emphasize this fact too 
strongly. In all of the plans you 
will discover one common element. 
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The management has peeled off its 
coat and rid itself of the unessen- 
tials, the spasmodic fringes of its 
business. It has studied and re- 
studied the fundamentals—analyzed 
everything from the factory floor 
plan to distribution methods. In 
Procter & Gamble’s case, for ex- 
ample, the 48-week plan meant a 
complete change in a general sales 
policy which had been established 
for half a century. 

I would like to cite three short 
examples of plans in operation mere- 
ly to point out procedures. 

First—Company A. The manage- 
ment of this company decided that 
it was going to pay a regular week- 
ly income based upon a standard 
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work week of 40 hours, at a speci- 
fied rate per hour governing each 
individual job, whether the men 
worked or not during any given 
week. The basic idea was to give 
the men so many hours of work 
during the year. Heavy work weeks 
and light work weeks tended to bal 
ance each other out in this plan. 
As a matter of fact, it was formu 
lated on a long-term yearly basis, 
debiting employes for hours which 
were not worked and crediting them 
with extra hours worked in subse 
quent weeks. 

Company B’s plan works on the 
same general principle. They pay 
60 per cent of a normal week’s sal- 
ary, if men are not working. Then 
by debiting and crediting hours, they 
work out a steady balanced payment 
plan for the year. Income of the 
individual employe also is based 
upon a certain percentage of the 
sales price of the finished article. 
The man in charge of this plan feels 
that every business has to figure 
what per cent of the finished article 
price wages represent and then 
keep the men’s wage scale flex- 
ible enough to vary up-and-down 


with the realized price of the prod- 
uct. I am not sure, but I think 
this is also the basis of compensa- 
tion in the copper industry. This 
idea takes into consideration fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living, be- 
cause price levels of the products 
of basis industries largely determine 
general living costs. 


Stabilizes Production 


Company C realized that the con 
sumption of its products varied very 
slightly during a year. If C were 
willing to do its own warehousing, 
a sales policy could be arranged 
which really prevented shipments in 
any one month being greater than 
10 to 20 per cent above the normal 
planned production. Dealer de 
mands and speculative periods had 
forced these excess shipments, but 
it was found dealers were very con- 
tent not to have excess deliveries 
forced upon them. With the selling 
plan straightened out to meet the 
situation, it was not too difficult to 
operate steadily 48 out of 52 weeks. 

In connection with Company C’s 
plan, I wish to point out that if any 
industry can forecast, within 10 pet 
cent, its consumption line for one 
year in advance, it is possible foi 
the management to work out details 
of steady employment. For exam 
ple, if a business has a consump 
tion line of 100, and produces 115 
units in any one month, then, al- 
most inevitably, it must compensate 
with an 85-unit production in some 
other month. Likewise, if a 100 
unit industry, without planning, pro 
duces 130 units throughout a given 
year, the chances are it will pro 
duce only 70 units during the suc 
ceeding year. 

I have cited these examples mere 
ly to show you that different manu- 
facturers are working out their 
problems in an entirely individual 
manner. As I told you before, I 
have seen no two plans alike. 

What about the Wages and Hours 
law? In time, I hope that some 
recognition by exemption from thé 
rigidity of hours in this law will 
be given to those companies who 
are attempting to bring about regu 
lar income to their employes. If 
some concessions are not made, this 
law can deal a telling blow to plans 
already formulated and can inter 
rupt and delay future effort. 

This rigidity of hours in the Wage 
and Hour law, however, must not 
stop our effort. We know it is there. 
We know it is bothersome, but I] 
think we also know that it is fair 
to assume it will be modified in its 
application if it does seriously af- 
fect management in its effort to 
give steady employment. 

Solution of the problem of steady 
employment is in the hands of man- 
agement. If it is not solved satis- 
factorily and promptly, I am afraid 
it may be taken out of our hands. 
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A Low-Cost Factory Building 


With no cut-to-fit joints and using a unique 
erection procedure, an all-steel-and-glass 
building is constructed at a saving of two 
thirds the cost of an equivalent structure 
of conventional design 


@ RECENTLY a manufacturer de- 
sired to build a simple steel frame 
building at lowest possible cost. Co- 
operation with a welding engineer 
produced the rather unusual simpli- 
fied design described and illustrated 
here. 

To obtain lowest possible erection 
cost, the building was designed to 
eliminate cutting and fitting of 
joints in the field. Standard struc- 
tural shapes were used exclusively. 
This plant, 100 x 320 feet, was ac- 
tually built at one-third the cost of 
an equivalent conventional struc- 
ture. No bolting or temporary fas- 
tening methods were necessary in 


Fig. 1—Crosswise view through plant 
showing details on one half. Other 
side employs identical arrangement 


the erection of this building. Weld- 
ing was employed exclusively not 
only as method of holding in place 
during erection but in final joining 
of the members as well. Actual 
erection proceeded in the following 
sequence: 

When the concrete reinforced floor 
was laid in position, stub beams 
were inserted in the concrete floor 
on 20-foot centers throughout the 
entire building as shown in Fig. 2. 
The vertical members of the build- 
ing framework then were erected 
upon these stub sections after the 
concrete had hardened. Method of 
erecting the vertical members was 
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Simplicity itself. Starting at one 
corner the first vertical beam was 
placed on top of the stub and aligned 
vertically. Then it was welded to 
the stub member, holding it secure- 
ly in position. 

The first adjacent member, 20 feet 
away on the same side of the build- 
ing, then was placed on its stub, 
aligned with the first member and 
welded. Horizontal member con- 
necting the tops of these two beams 
next was set on top of them, aligned 
to the horizontal and securely weld 
ed. Proceeding in this fashion, each 
vertical member was tied in with 
the other vertical members by hori- 
zontal sections as erection pro 
ceeded. Surveyors instruments were 
used for accurate alignment of the 
beams during erection. 


Plenty of Daylight 


Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of 
vertical and cross members through- 
out a cross-wise section of this plant. 
As will be seen, the building consists 
of a one-story structure using a slop- 
ing roof with a raised section of 
roof over the center bay. Windows 
extend the entire length of the 
plant on each side of center bay be- 
tween the upper and lower sections 
of roof. As side walls also consist 
entirely of glass window sections, 
daylight working conditions are ex: 
ceptionally good. 

All joints where beams come to- 
gether are made by simply overlap- 
ping the sections as detailed in Figs. 
3 and 4. This eliminated necessity 
of cutting and fitting parts during 
erection and greatly reduced the 
cost of the building construction. 
Fig. 3 is an enlarged view of joint at 
point Bin Fig. 1 to show more clear- 
ly the simple construction involved. 
In Fig. 3, A is the vertical column 
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supporting the horizontal members. 
Item B is the cross piece extending 
crosswise the building and fastened 
to the vertical member A by fillet 
welds in the corners as indicated by 
point C. The horizontal channels 
D extending lengthwise the building 
to join the vertical columns are lo- 
cated one on each side of the verti- 
cal column with their lower flanges 
resting on the cross piece B. These 
are welded to the vertical member 
by beads at points marked E and F. 

Drilling and bolting during fabri- 
cation were eliminated by simply 
tack welding these parts in position 
and then completing the weld after 
checking for alignment. This also 
decreased the cost of erection by 
eliminating necessity of drilling bolt 
holes in the channels or using clamps 
and speeded up operations as well. 

Fig. 4 is an enlarged view of the 
joint at point A on Fig. 1 where the 
cross members join the vertical col- 
umns on the outside wall of the 
building. In Fig. 4, A is at top of the 
vertical column and B is the hori- 
zontal member extending crosswise 
the building and is the same piece 
shown as item B in Fig. 3. This 
simply rests on the square top of 
the column to which it is fastened 
by welds at points D. The hori- 
zontal members extending length- 
wise of the building are shown as 
item C in Fig. 4. These butt into 
the sides of the piece B, resting on 
the lower flange of this member and 
welded to it by beads at points E on 
this diagram. 


Roof Welded to Framework 


In a manner quite similar to the 
two detailed sections shown, the 
other types of joints were made up 
including the sloping roof support- 
ing members and the bracing mem- 
bers shown in Fig. 1. Roofs are 
corrugated sheets tack welded to a 
light cross framework fastened to 
the sloping beams of the main struc- 
ture. 


Side walls utilize standard steel 
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frame-and-glass assembled sections 
which are welded between the ver- 
tical supporting columns. 

The construction described here 
resulted in a number of economies. 
The design was so simple that the 
work was done by men who had had 
no previous experience in building 











construction. These welding oper- 

ators encountered no_ difficulty 
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Fig. 2—This shows arrangement of 
supporting stubs set in the concrete 
floor 


whatever in erection of this build- 
ing. The fact that standard U-chan- 
nels, I-beams and L-sections were 
used without necessity of special sec- 
tions or special cutting to fit at 
joints made possible significant sav 
ings in material costs. The building 
itself has been in use a sufficient 
length of time to demonstrate that 
this design not only is economical] 
but that it produces a building of 
sufficient strength for all practical 
purposes. 

A further advantage that is ex 
pected to prove of considerable im- 
portance is the fact that this design 


Fig. 3. (Left)—Details of joint at Ain 

Fig. 1. This indicates how beams are 

arranged looking at the side of the 

building. Fig. 4. (Right)—Closeup 

at point B in Fig. 1 showing details of 
joint 
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greatly facilitates remodeling the 
building to meet expansion require- 
ments, changes in fabricating meth- 
ods or plant layout. Recently it was 
desired to widen out a portion of 
the plant so one of the outside walls 
was simply moved over 16 feet to 
give additional space desired. This 
was accomplished with surprising 
ease, low cost and high speed. A 
crew Of two men handled the job 
easily. 

The steel frame sections holding 
the glass panes were cut loose from 
the vertical beams and swung out 
with a hand hoist to the new posi- 
tion desired where additional verti- 
cal supporting members had been 
placed to receive them. These ver 
tical beams were anchored into con 
crete at their base and fastened to 
th framework of the main building 
by horizontal members to which 
they were welded. Two men easily 
moved the first 20-foot section of 
wall in 7% hours. 

After experience with this first 
section succeeding sections moved 
at a faster pace, the last few sec- 
tions being cut loose from the old 
wall, moved to their new position 
and welded in place in about 4% 
hours time per section. This entire 
job was handled by the regular 
plant maintenance men at low cost 
and with no difficulty whatever. 


Strength is Adequate 


Any question as to the strength of 
this frame construction is entirely 
without basis as many machine 
drives and considerable handling and 
conveying equipment are also fas- 
tened to the building framework and 
have shown no excessive vibration 
or any other signs of inadequate 
support. It is expected that this 
type of construction will be followed 
on any future building requirements 
at this plant. The building de- 
scribed here was designed and 


erected by R. D. Eaglesfield, welding 
engineer and manufacturer, Indian 
apolis, Ind. 
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@ PROPER maintenance’ enables 
correctly installed motors to give 
good service for an indefinite period. 
The precautions necessary some- 
times appear so elementary that 
they are regarded as unimportant. 
However careful attention to these 
small details is the thing that 
lengthens motor life almost miracu- 
lously. 

Atmospheric dirt, oil, carbon dust 
from brushes, ete. should be kept 
wiped off especially from bearing 
housings, windings, commutators 
and other exposed, live metal sur- 
faces, dirt in the motor being blown 
out with dry compressed air. Oil 
soaked windings should be disas- 
sembled and washed with a solvent, 
preferably carbon-tetrachloride, thor: 
oughly dried and coated with an air- 
drying insulating varnish. Since 
some solvents are highly inflam- 
mable and others are toxic, they 
must be used only in well ventilated 
locations. 

Clear Air Passages 

Totally enclosed, fan cooled mo- 
tors have ventilation passages for 
external air that must be kept clear 
to prevent overheating. In some 
designs these passages are not self- 
cleaning and form a sort of dust 
trap which will clog rapidly with 
atmospheric dirt. In a few cases it 
is necessary to remove outer cov- 
ering to dislodge accumulated dust. 

When coils become loose they 
should be tightened by wedging, 
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Maintaining Motors 


Some users of industrial electric motors 
obtain almost phenomenal life from them. 
An authority here discloses the simple 
precautions that make such long life possible 


cording, or clamping to prevent 
chafing and abrasion of insulation at 
points of contact with supporting 
metal parts. This avoids possible 
breakdown. Abuse of windings 
should be avoided especially with 
older motors, as insulation becomes 
dry and brittle and may crack open. 
If this has occurred but actual! 
grounding or shorting has not taken 
place, bruised parts may be covered 
with air drying varnish after any 
actual breaks in the insulation have 
been repaired with insulating tape. 

Where windings have suffered no 
mechanical damage, effectiveness of 
insulation may become poor from 
various causes. It will pay to check 
insulation resistance at intervals. 


Using a megohmeter, or megger, it 
is necessary only to disconnect mo- 
tor and connect the tester to motor 





Oiling is one step in the effective 
maintenance plan 


leads and to motor frame. Readings 
will vary depending upon tempera.- 
ture of motor windings, etc. at the 
moment of taking the measurement. 
Thus while windings at temperature 
of 50 degrees Cent. may read one 
half megohm, a satisfactory condi- 
tion, at that temperature such a 
reading would indicate a question 
able condition at 20 degrees Cent. 

Low insulation resistance may be 
due to defective conditions at iso- 
lated points such as where the leads 
are held in a clamp, or they may 
be due to a general condition such 
as presence of moisture or conduct- 
ing dust. 


True Conducting Surfaces 


It is important to keep current 
conducting surfaces of commutators 
and collector rings smooth and true. 
In handling during disassembly, pro- 
tect these parts by a wrapping of 
heavy cardboard or fishpaper well 
secured in place. For removing 
minor roughnesses fine sandpaper 
may be used but truing up should 
be done in a lathe. Even minor de- 
fects will result in unsatisfactory 
brush operation. Especially with 
high current densities, severe burn- 
ing of surfaces may be expected if 
the defect is not removed. Turning 
a commutator with mica between 
bars necessitates restoring the origi- 
nal depth of undercutting. If not 
done, mica not wearing at same rate 
as the copper bars soon results in 
poor commutation. 

Accumulation of dirt and corro- 
sion interferes with free operation 
of brushes in brush holders with 
resultant burning of commutators 
or collectors. Check for proper ac- 
tion of these important parts. Brush 
holder springs and fingers should 
move freely and exert pressure on 
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approximate center of outer end of 
brush without binding. These parts 
may ordinarily be bent to correct 
their relation with the brushes if 
proper adjustment has been lost. 


When brushes are renewed, care- 
fully fit the new ones. Surface mak- 
ing contact with commutator or col- 
lector comes flat in a new brush 
and must be made to fit curvature 
of part it engages. To do this, new 
brush is placed in normal position 
in the holder, a piece of fine sand- 
paper inserted between brush and 
commutator or collector with rough 
surface against brush and smooth 
surface following desired contour. 
Drawing sandpaper back and forth 
quickly forms desired curvature. 

Proper brush pressure varies. Two 
pounds per square inch of contact 
area is considered good average pres- 
sure for ordinary industrial motors. 
For copper-graphite brushes com 
monly used on collector rings, four 
pounds per square inch is usually 
satisfactory. 

Bearing Lubrication Important 

Proper lubrication of bearings is 
particularly important since improp- 
er practice results in damage not 
only to bearings but tod insulation as 
well. Some bearings may require 
less lubrication or less addition of 
lubricant than others, but with in- 
dustrial electric motors failure of 
lubrication is tantamount to failure 
of bearings. This is so well appreci- 
ated that most bearings are copious- 
ly lubricated, frequently resulting in 
damage to motor insulation or even 
to bearings themselves. 

Most plain or sleeve bearings of 
electric motors are oil lubricated 
and are provided with a gage pro- 
jecting from the bearing housing 
through which all oiling is done. 
Position of top surface of gage is 
correct oil level. 

When an oil ring hanging on shaft 
carries oil from bearing reservoir, 
overfilling reservoir beyond proper 
level serves no useful purpose and 
introduces the danger of oil travel- 














This bearing is too full of grease. 
Overfilling causes overheating of bear- 
ing with disintegration of lubricant 
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Periodic cleaning prevents accumula- 

tion of dust and dirt. It also avoids 

possibility of material getting inside 
to damage windings 


ing out along shaft into the motor. 

If oil level is correct and beat 
ing is not getting sufficient oil, look 
for improper rotation of oil ring 
due to being out of round, dragging 
on the surface of some stationary 
part, or dragging from excessively 
heavy oil. Bearing may show signs 
of distress even though receiving 
a normal quantity of oil. Polluted 
oil may carry dirt into it. Improper 
alignment or a heavy belt pull may 
cause excessive shaft deflection and 
metal to metal friction between 
shaft and bearing surface. 

Occasionally incorrect bearing de 
sign may cause trouble. Bearing 
area may be insufficient to carry 
the load. Oil grooving may be such 
that with a given direction of belt 
pull the oil will not feed in between 
the bearing and journal. 

Although frequent lubrication in 
spection is desirable, properly de 
Signed bearings and housings need 
addition of oil no more than once 
or twice a year. A bearing show- 
ing rapid loss of oil should be in 
vestigated and corrected either by 
replacement of seals, modification 
of bearing housings or replacement 
of complete motor bracket. 

For industrial motor sleeve or bal! 
bearings using oil, a good quality 
lubricating oil having a viscosity of 
about 200 saybolt seconds at 40 de 
grees Cent. is satisfactory. Oils 
should be free from sediment and 
should not sludge or gum under tem 
peratures as high as 80 degrees 
Cent. 

Checking oil level especially in the 
case of motors mounted on the ceil- 
ing or in other place hard to reach 
is made easier by use of automatic 
constant-level sight oilers. These 
devices have a bottle which supplies 
oil in addition to that in the bear 
ing reservoir and which replenishes 
bearing reservoir automatically to 


maintain correct oil level. Presence 
of any oil in the bottle indicates 
bearing requires no addition of oil. 
All oiling is done by refilling the 
bottle, no oil being added directly 
lo bearing. 

Ball bearing motors that are oil 
lubricated can usually be distin 
guished from grease lubricated mo 
tors by the presence of oil cups or 
sight oil gages. In oil lubricated 
ball bearing motors it is particularly 
important that oil cup or gage in 
dicating correct oil level be kept 
quite full. Even when cup is not 
entirely empty, oil may not be reach- 
ing rolling members. Oil level must 
be high enough to flow over lowest 
part of inner diameter of outer 
bearing race. At the same time 
avoid overoiling which would dam 
age insulation. 

Most ball bearing motors, how 
ever, are arranged for grease lubri 
eation. Grease is no less harmful 
to motor insulation than free oil. 
Therefore avoid using a surplus of 
grease which may be forced out or 
escape from the bearing housing in 
to the motor. An excess of grease, 
filling a bearing housing with no 
escape port, also causes overheating. 
Although this may not injure the 
bearing directly, it may cause de 
terioration of the grease itself, this 
in turn often destroying the bearing. 


Removing Grease Residue 


When grease deterioration has pro 
ceeded beyond early stages, solvents 
such as benzene or kerosene will not 
remove all old grease but will leave 
a hard flaky residue which has no 
lubricating value and which will 
rapidly destroy the bearing. To re 
move this residue, wash the bearing 
in a 15 per cent caustic solution un 
til thoroughly clean but in as short 
a time as possible. Now rinse thor 
oughly in boiling water, flush with 






kerosene then with oil. Bearing 
d umulation of Pressure within the Housing 
Causes Surplus Grea -ass through Re 
tricted Annular Out Whence it Passe 
to Reservoir or Sump below Bearing 


Fresh Grease 
Introduced at Outside 
nd of Bearing 





which the 
addition of fresh grease forces used 


Design of bearing in 


grease through an escape port into 
a reservoir below 








Table I 


Suggested Greasings at Three-Month 
Intervals 


Shaft Extension Weight of Grease 


Diameter to be added 
Inches Ounces 
4 to 1 7 ‘ 
l 4 to 17 1 
1% to 2% 2 
2% and over 3 
Note: 1 ounce 1‘, cubie inches 





now is ready for further use unless 
worn or otherwise damaged. 

For ball bearings whose housings 
are not provided with a means of 
discharging surplus grease during 
operation, a greasing practice gen- 
erally satisfactory is to add a small 
amount of grease at 
month intervals; then disassemble 
the bearing housings for a_thor- 
ough cleansing at end of one or two 
years. If amount of grease added 
has been correct, bearing will have 
had sufficient grease throughout the 
period and overfilling will have been 
avoided. At clean-out all old grease 
is removed, bearing is supplied 
with a small initial charge and the 
one or two-year cycle’ repeated. 
Table I suggests quantities for 
grease additions at three-month in- 
tervals in continuous service. 

To inerease the time between 
overhauls or eliminate them alto- 
gether and at the same time insure 
the bearing against damage from 
deteriorated grease, a ball bearing 
housing has been produced which 
provides for automatically dispos- 
ing of surplus grease. New grease 
is introduced at the side of the 
bearing farthest from the body of 
the motor. An ample charge will 
fill the outer space and work its way 
in among rolling members, gradu- 
ally forcing old grease through a 
partially restricted escape port. In 
this design generous greasing and 
removal of discharged surplus 
grease should make bearing over- 
haul rarely necessary. 

Generation of heat in a bearing 
is dependent upon three things: 
Weigh’ supported, velocity at point 
of support, coefficient of friction. In 
any given machine the weight can 
hardly be changed. Velocity is dif- 
ficult to change because number of 
revolutions per minute is fixed and 
journal diameter is governed large- 
ly by shaft strength requirements. 
Coefficient of friction is subject to 
wide fluctuations and is the element 
usually worked upon to reduce 
amount of heat generated in a par- 
ticular bearing. 

When it takes four pounds rota 
tional force applied at the periphery 
of the journal surface to rotate a 
journal carrying a total weight of 
ten pounds, 0.4 is said to be the co- 
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two or three- 


efficient of friction, an approximate 
value for dry sliding friction. 

A plain bearing starting from rest 
has lost most of the oil film nor- 
mally separating journal from bear- 
ing so only a slight oiliness remains, 
so coefficient of friction at starting 
will vary from 0.25 to 0.10. When 
journal begins to rotate and lubri- 
cant is drown in, coegicient of fric- 
tion drops to a lower figure, possibly 
0.04. If lubrication is ideal, it will 
drop to 0.004 or under special con- 
ditions as low as 0.002. Thus for 
minimum heat there should be com- 





Proper clearance on motor bearings 
is essential to insure satisfactory life 


plete absence of any metal to metal 
rubbing between journal and _ bear- 
ing on the one hand and adequate 
lubrication on the other. 

In the case of ball or roller bear- 





ings supporting a horizontal shaft, 
starting and running friction will 
not be greatly different from each 
other and may vary from 0.01 to as 
low as 0.002. Taking all factors in- 
to consideration, generation of heat 
in bearings of industrial motors is 
not greatly different whether ball 
bearings or plain bearings are used 
there is, however, a distinct advan- 
tage in favor of ball bearings when 
starting. 

Because temperature rise of one 
bearing is greater than another is 
not necessarily an indication of any 
trouble in the bearing; it may sim- 
ply indicate that the bearing hous- 
ing is small, thus limiting the radi- 
ating area, or that the air circulat- 
ing around the bearing housing is 
less than in some other cases. Any 
bearing whether plain or ball may 
safely operate at a temperature 
much higher than can be borne by 
the hand. At the same time the 
temperature rise of a bearing is 
one of the most useful means of 
checking its condition. Use a ther- 
mometer in all cases and measure 
temperature of the surrounding air 
so actual temperature rise may be 
determined. 

Normal temperature rise for a 
small bearing running at a low 
speed will obviously be much less 
than a large bearing running at high 
speed (all other things being equal) 
so one figure can be set as a limit 
for all cases. Tables II and III give 
expected temperature rise of well 
ventilated bearings for industrial 
motors. This may serve as a guide 
to indicate presence of some abnor- 
mal condition contributing to heat- 
ing. In motors having collectors 
and commutators, the bearing ad- 

(Please turn to Page 59) 





Table II 


Expected Temperature Rise of Well-Ventilated Sleeve 
Degrees Centigrade 


——-Speed—Revolutions Per Minute— 


Industrial Motors, 


Shaft Diameter 


Bearings for 





Inches 900 1200 1500 1800 3600 
1 to 1.75 Bee cbaee adit acs te an alec 15 15 15 20 25 
Above 1.75 to 2 15 15 20 20 25 
SY RES ED oon c's oko a 3 odes Feel’ S 15 20 25 25 30 
Above 2.25 to 2.5 20 20 25 25 30 
Above 2.5 to 3 . 20 = 30 30 35 
Above 3 to 4 25 25 30 35 

Temperatures measured by thermometer on outside of bearing housing. 

Table III 
Expected Temperature Rise of Well-Ventilated Ball Bearings for 
Industrial Motors, Degrees Centigrade 
Approx.Inside = = ———— ~ Speed—Revolutions Per Minute ——— - - 

Diameter of Bearing 900 1200 1500 1800 3600 

In Inches $.2. DK. S.R. D.R. SR. D.R. Sikes Saat. ee CR Bk 
1-3/16 ; Teer tee 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 20 20 20 
1-3/8 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 20 20 20 
2-3/4 10 15 15 15 15 20 15 20 20 20 
- , eae were 10 15 15 1b 15 20 20 25 25 25 
2-3/16... bok ak eh aes 15 15 15 20 15 25 20 30 25 35 
2-9/16 ' es ne 15 20 15 Zo 20 25 20 20 30 40 
2-—15/16 15 20 20 25 25 30 25 30 30 40 
3-9/16 eet ee 25 30 25 30 30. so iF = 
3-15/16 ae i 20 25 25 30 30 35 30 40 

S. R. means Single Row ball bearings. 

D. R. refers to Double Row ball bearings. 
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Rolling Mill Trends 


Two and three-zone continuous heating 
furnaces, more rapid machinery, better 
bearings, more frequent roll changes com- 
bine to reduce rolling mill tolerances 


@ INGOT HEATING today has been 
reduced to a definite science both as 
to proper temperature of internal 
structure and plasticity for rolling 
as well as to atmosphere for the con- 
trol of scaling and decarburization. 
The best fuel generally is a combin- 
ation of blast furnace and coke oven 
gas of about 125 B.t.u. This gives 
a soft flame of good heating value 
and permits fast working pits with 
minimum damage to the steel. 

Best heating practice is acccmp- 
lished in the pit where the steel be- 
ing hotter in the center permits an 
easier equalization of temperature 
than is practical where cold steel is 
heated and where all the heat must 
be driven from the surface to the 
center of the section. 

Before entering the finishing-mill 





Abstract from paper presented at 
(British) Iron and Steel institute meet- 
ing, London, England, Oct. 26, 1938. 











By QUINCY BENT 
Vice President 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


reheating furnace, semifinished steel 
is usually subjected to surface in- 
spection, chipping, often chipping 
and pickling, or flame scarfing, 
planer chipping and grinding. The 
extent of this preparation may de- 
rend on several factors. First is the 
cauSe Of the defect, whether it be of 
steel quality or mill defect. Then 
there is a question as to the justi- 
fiable cost of such preparation in re- 
lation to the resulting saivage value. 
On the more expensive alloy steels 
where a perfect surface is required, 
a preparation cost of five or six dol- 
lars per ton may be_ warranted 
whereas in the more. ordinary 
grades of steel not more than 50 





» 





cents to one dcllar can be absorbed. 

There are even times when ia- 
spection of semifinished material 
will disclose necessity for rejecting 
the whole heat of steel and divert 
ing it, if possible, into some other 
product. When working to particu- 
larly close metallurgical limits 
where whole heats may occasionally 
be set aside, the question of misfit 
heats becomes a problem particular- 
ly in special chemical ranges where 
there is little opportunity for appli- 
cation on another order. It is ex- 
cellent practice for a plant manager 
to review frequently his stock of 
misfits. Otherwise an excessive stock 
of unusable steel may be built up. 

In rolling, narrower ranges of 
tolerance may be obtained by fre- 
quent section gaging both by the 
roller and the hot bed inspector. 
Variations run up the cost of finish- 
ing and cause irregularity in results 
when working in dies, either hot or 
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cold. The market for rolled products 
is gradually forcing production of 
almost a machine finish. This means 
more rapid machinery, better bear- 
ings, more frequent roll changes 
and constant intelligent supervision 
of every detail of rolling processes 

Mill bearings have advanced far 
in reducing need for frequent bear 
ing renewals, in saving lubricants 
and power, as well as giving greater 
accuracy of section. Such advances 
include pressure oil bearings, roller 
bearings and special composition 
bearings, particularly the nonmetal 
bearings beginning with wood lig- 
num vitae and now bakelite resin 
composition. 

In the plate mills recent progress 
has included improvements in hearth 
heating furnaces, electrical and me- 
chanical details, hot bed straighten- 
ing for camber and easy, efficient 
handling of the product. 

One of the notable trends appears 
in the possibility of strip steel, cold 
formed or welded or both, in replac- 
ing hot rolled steel sections. Where 
contours, weight and effective dis- 
tribution of metal are important, 
there may be a substantial substitu- 
tion of these cold formed products 
in the lighter sections. This trend 
may not mean simply a transfer of 
tonnage from one mill to another 
but may result in an increase in the 
general use of steel, permitting it to 
take the place of materials other 
than steel in building construction 
and similar applications. 

In bar mills there appears to be 
a trend toward single purpose or 
special mill with more mills to cover 
the complete bar range. Thus a 
number of mills in one group with 
their size ranges overlapping are 
found rather than the more cumber- 
some general purpose mill covering 
many sizes. 

An interesting appliance used with 
bar mills is the photoelectric cell 
for automatically closing guides, 





switching and shear operation. A 
wider application of this device, be- 
cause of its accuracy and positive 
action, may be expected. 

Latest rod mills are designed for 
1-strand operation rather than 2- 
strand and with separate finishing 
stands and coil delivery, and with 
speeds up to 4000 feet per minute. 
Special bearings are generally used, 
and the trend is toward individual 
motor drive rather than group gear 
drive. Theoretically, there is no rea- 
son why a modern mill should not 
roll up to the capacity of the heat- 
ing furnace—20,000 to 25,000 tons 
of rods per month. 

In sheet and tin mills, the field 
for continuous rolling is gradually 
broadening as knowledge and e&x- 
perience with it increases. Use of 
the breakdown strip instead of the 
sheet bear has improved both costs 
and quality of the hand-mill prod- 
uct. Although there has been a sub- 
stantial gain in heating and rolling 
efficiency and economy, there ap 
pears little to encourage develop- 
ment or modification of these hand 
mills. Nevertheless there is and will 
continue to be a justifiable place for 
the hand sheet and tin mill. 


Good practice today works to- 
wards the elimination of extended 
delays in roll changing. This means 
use of spare housings, making the 
roll and guide setup on separate 
shoes away from the rolling train, 
removing and replacing entire mill 
housings and rolls by a spare set 
which has been separately  as- 
sembled for the new section. This of 
course involves extra housings, but 
most important is a special crane 
service for roll changing capable of 
lifting up to 150 tons in some in- 
stances. Even on the largest mills, 
complete roll changes may be ac- 
complished in 1% hours’ where 
under old conditions the change 
might take 4 to 5 hours. 

This is an example of the effort 





to maintain high tonnages to pay 
off large capital investments. Ton- 
nage of salable product determines 
profit or loss, and when the tons 
are multiplied by a saving in cost 
of 50 cents to $1.00 per ton at any- 
where near the unit’s capacity, such 
expenditures are easily justified. 


Belt Conveyor 
For Cold Mill 


B@ COMBINATION cold strip and 
sheet mill at one of the country’s 
newest steel plants, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is served 
by belt conveyors with adjustable 
guards, designed to handle sheets 
varying in width from 30 to 94 
inches. 

Middle belt of this triple conveyor, 
built by Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., 
is stationary and is located on center 
line of the mill. Each of the outer 
belts is integral with its guard rail 
and is adjustable laterally through 
right and left hand screws by means 
of the handwheel. visible in both 
views. Head pulleys of outer belts 
are mounted on_ splined shafts. 
Sheets are fed manually from the 
pack tilter shown at right of the 
belt conveyor. 

Lifting rings at corners of the 
conveyor permit moving it bodily 
out of the way when it is desired to 
feed coiled strip to the mill. Coils 
are deposited by crane on the roller 
conveyor shown in foreground of 
view at the right. Roller conveyor 
delivers to a combination down and 
side tilter, from which coils roll off 
to skids leading to the uncoiler. 


At left, belt conveyor with adjustable 
guards is shown feeding steel sheets 
to the cold mill. At right is seen 
conveyor arrangement for handling 
coiled strip at the same mill 
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Torch Removes Bulges in 
Steel Plate and Castings 


@ EFFECTS of expansion and 
contraction in welding or cutting 
with an oxyacetylene flame are well 
known. Methods have been de- 
veloped to control and direct these 
effects, and to correct them should 
warpage and distortion result. The 
following examples of how warpage 
can be overcome by subsequent 
heating appeared in Oxy-Acetylene 
Tips, published by The Linde Air 
Products Co., New York. They are 


Fig. 1. (Top)—Warpage at A and B 

was overcome by heating the dark 

spots in the cross-hatched areas. 

Fig. 2. (Below)—A torch quickly 

corrected distortion at point C in this 
cast steel ring 
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typical of the many instances where 
a flame can be used effectively to 
bring a piece back to its original 
shape. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a circular plate 
1% inches thick and 10 feet in 
diameter. It has seven circular 
openings formed entirely by flame 
cutting. It was found that some 
warpage invariably occurred, either 
at some point along the edge or in 
the body between two of the open- 
ings. In the specific case illustrated, 
distortion in the form of high spots 
or bulges occurred at both points A 
and B. At A the plates buckled to 
a height of about 1 inch, while at 
B the edge curled until it was about 
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%4-inch out of line. The double cross- 
hatched areas indicate the limits of 
the warped material. 

To straighten the piece, the two 
warped places were heated to a tem- 
perature of about 800 degrees Fahr. 
using two blowpipes at highest 
points indicated by dark areas. Then 
they were cooled rapidly with com- 
pressed air at 80 pounds per square 
inch from two *%-inch hoses. Section 
A returned about *-inch towards 
flatness after one treatment. It 
therefore was heated and cooled 
twice to complete the operation. 
Warpage at B was corrected by 
similar treatment with only one 
heating. 

When these parts were straight 
ened in a press, 32 man-hours were 
required for each plate. Using the 
torch three plates were straightened 
in 2 hours and maximum variation 
after treatment was 1/16-inch, all of 
which was removed by subsequent 
machining. It was at first thought 
that some strains might have been 
set up by the heating operation 
which would be relieved by machin- 
ing, but such was not the case. 

Fig. 2 illustrates how blowpipe 
straightening can be employed to 
correct distortion resulting from 
procedures other than flame cutting. 
This application was developed in 
the same plant. The rimg shown is 
an alloy steel casting that formerly 
required 16 man-hours to straighten 
in a press. It was also stress- 
relieved in a furnace where each 
ring had to be well weighed down 
to prevent further distortion. 

During a period when the presses 
were overloaded. with this work, the 
torch was tried and found to ac- 
complish a more Satisfactory job in 
4 hours. Although stress relieving 
in a furnace was also necessary 
after oxyacetylene straightening, it 
was found much easier to keep the 
piece straight. This particular cast- 
ing was out of line about %-inch 
and was brought back to within 
1/16-inch of being true. 


New Die Steel Is Tough 


@ An air hardening chromium mo- 
lybdenum vanadium die steel, said 
to combine air hardening character- 
istics with non-deforming properties, 
has been developed by Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, 405 Lexington av- 
enue, New York. Known as Aijir- 
kool, this die steel is recommended 
for applications in which toughness 
is one of the principal requisites, 
such as blanking dies, forming dies, 
trimming dies, drawing dies and 
punches. 

It is claimed this new steel ma- 
chines easier than high carbon high 
chromium steel, is tougher than oil 
hardening steel and has a wide hard- 
ening range. 
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Handling Melts 


Lift trucks charge annealing furnaces and 
deliver castings to finishing department. 
Also carry molten metal from cupola to crane 
area and to distant parts of foundry floor 


By GEO. E. STRINGFELLOW 


Vice Pres. and Div. Manager 
Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison Inc. 
West Orange, N. J. 


MSOME TIME ago, Sacks-Barlow 
Foundries Inc., Newark, N. J., pro- 
ducers of steel, gray iron and mal- 
leable castings for metropolitan 
New York, adopted a battery indus- 
trial truck for charging annealing 
furnaces in its malleable casting de- 
partment. 

By handling the annealing boxes 
in units of five and placing them in 
position more quickly and more ac- 
curately than had been possible be- 
fore, the truck immediately made a 
substantial saving in time. 


Replaced Hand Truck 


Formerly the job had been done 
by a hand truck especially built for 
the purpose in the company’s own 
Shops. At one end was a fork to 
engage the platform on which the 
boxes were stacked, and at the other 
an extension handle to give the nec- 
essary leverage to lift the load off 
the floor. 

But a stack of five annealing boxes 
weighs approximately 2 tons, so 
even with the special truck the job 
was slow. To put 33 such stacks 
into the furnace or to remove them 
required a considerable length of 
time. The battery industrial truck, 


Fig. 1. (Top)—Original truck used to 
charge annealing furnaces. Fig. 2. 
(Below)—Castings are put on skids 
when removed from molds and taken 
without rehandling to the grinding 
department 
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a the larger illustration, a furnace 
charging truck is shown. Twelve 
years ago this truck commenced its 
chore of time saving and money saving 
for a century-old foundry. It did such 
a good job that another truck (em- 
ploying the same time saving and 
money saving methods) was put to work 
to speed up movement of metal from 
cupola to mold, of castings from 
foundry floor to finishing department 


and for other jobs with attendant 
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No Sir! this tndustrial Giant 
Coolly and Competently Handles 
the Hottest of Foundry Tasks 





economies and attendant man-safety. 


Fitting indeed was the selection 
of a storage battery to power that 
first lift truck. It was a steel storage 
battery, an Edison. It delivered 11 
years of service before renewal was 
necessary. 

See the industrial giants at work 
in the new Edison film on material 
handling. Just reach for the tele- 


phone and call the Edison man 


for a showing at your convenience. 





WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Fig. 3. (Top)—At cupola, 3000-pound 
ladle on skid is picked up by lift 
truck. Fig. 4. (Center)—Truck brings 
ladle within reach of overhead crane. 
Fig. 5. (Bottom)—Crane then handles 
ladle to the molds for pouring 


Fig. 1, now handles this entire job 
in 1% hours. 

Although the truck was adopted 
primarily for use in furnace charg- 
ing, it served also to facilitate move- 
ment of castings from the grinding 
department to the annealing room. 
The improved handling plan was 
found excellent mechanically and 
electrically. Original storage bat- 
tery on this truck delivered 11 years 
of service before it had to be re 
newed. 

This experience suggested to the 
management that a battery indus- 
trial truck might also solve a 
troublesome material handling prob- 
lem in the steel and _ gray-iron 
foundry. Here the pouring of large 
castings required more metal than 
a floor molder could carry from the 
furnace in his hand ladle. Also 
metal needed to be supplied to the 
more distant parts of the foundry 
floor. 

Metal from the cupola was trans- 
ferred in a 3000-pound ladle mounted 
on a narrow-gage rail car which was 
pushed 150 feet by hand on a track 
running along the middle of the 
floor and then was picked up and 
poured by an overhead crane. With 
a new heat ready every 7 minutes, 
it was difficult to draw it and sup- 
ply the molders at an equal pace. 


Add Second Truck 


A second low-lift battery indus- 
trial truck and a quantity of steel 
skid platforms were put into opera- 
tion. Since then, there has never 
been the slightest difficulty in sup- 
plying metal to the most distant 
parts of the foundry floor. Nor has 
the liquid nature of the load itself 
proved to be a problem. 


The ladles, kept on skid platforms, 
are simply picked up at the cupola 
and delivered to the overhead crane 
on the pouring floor or set down 
within its reach. The truck is able 
to make the 150-foot trip from the 
cupola to the crane department in 
35 seconds, less than half the best 
time made by the narrow-gage hand 
rail car. 

Adoption of the skid and lift-truck 
system of handling for this purpose 
was then extended to delivery of 
castings to the finishing department 
and from there to outgoing delivery. 
Formerly, castings were put on the 
foundry floor after removal from 
the molds and then picked up and 
set down twice while being hand- 


(Please turn to Page 59) 
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A Co-ordinated 
Handling System 
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m@ AT THE Memphis, Tenn., plant of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., a very flexible system has been worked out to 
handle heavy tire molds. These are large one-piece steel 
castings. In operation they are used in pairs, one for each 
side or half of the tire. Automobile casings are made in 
these molds necessitating the cutting or sinking of the 
tread pattern into the steel casting. Quite a number of 
special machine tools are used for this work, some of 
which may be seen in the accompanying illustrations. 
As all of these castings are much too heavy to move 
about by hand, efficient materials handiing equipment is 
most essential. Here are shown views of the interlocking 
monorail system employed to cover efficiently all opera- 
tions incidental to preparation of these molds, through 
machining, dressing and testing. The system provides 
complete coverage of all shop areas through traveling —— 
monorail bridge sections which interlock into monorail 
lines between the various work areas. Photos courtesy 
American MonoRail Co., Cleveland. 


EXPRESS “AGENeY 





Fig. 1. (Above)—Jib for unloading trucks and 

gondola cars interlocks with short crane bridge 

for dock storage. Crane bridge interlocks with spur 
track entering building 








Fig. 3. (Above)—Trolley on the right with chain 
hoist brings load under craneway where it 
can be picked up by hoist on crane bridge 


Fig. 2. (Above)—Track through door leading from shown in rear 

unloading dock and branching over tool crib on one 

side and to craneway on other side with a 3-way Fig. 5. (Below)—Two cranes in dressing and 
switch. A 2-way switch provides a single spur where testing room at crossovers. Complete coverage 
main line shunts off to serve one side of craneway of entire shop possible with this system 


Fig. 4. (Below)—Crane at crossovers for passage of 
trolley unit to other crane in same room or to crane 
in dressing and testing room 
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® RECENT expansion at the plant 
of Schwitzer-Cummins Co., Indian- 
apolis, greatly increased demands on 
the heat-treating department, which 
had become hemmed in by other de 
partments. <A new location was 
found where heat treating could be 
carried on without interfering with 
the flow of production. This move 
permitted better arrangement of 
heat-treating equipment as well as 
an increase in facilities. 

Problems involved in_ selecting 
equipment and planning the shop 
layout were similar to those of 
many plants producing a wide va- 
riety of products. Schwitzer-Cum- 
mins Co. manufactures fans, water 
and oil pumps and superchargers 
for automobiles, hot-air heating fur- 
naces, air conditioning equipment 
and stokers, as well as smaller 
items. Quantities produced vary 


widely, and steels of several differ- 
ent compositions are used. Cus- 
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Flexible Treating 


Careful selection of equipment and layout 
planning effected economies in this plant 
where varying production and dissimilar prod- 
ucts presented new heat-treating problems 


By J. W. ANDERSON 


Factory Manager 
and 


DAVID M. KILLION 
Foreman 


Heat-treating department 
Schwitzer-Cummins Co. 
Indianapolis 


tomer requirements vary also. Each 
lot must be handled separately, 
therefore, and often on a rush basis. 
In addition, numerous castings are 
annealed. Carburizing is a continu- 
ous problem. These points had to 
be considered in selection and ar- 
rangement of equipment. 

About 40 per cent of the work is 
carburized and practically all cast- 
ings are annealed for machineabil- 
ity. To increase flexibility of equip- 
ment, all furnaces were designed for 





use in either annealing or carbur- 
izing. Department is provided also 
with quenching tanks, a tempering 
furnace and cyanide pots. 

Work handled consists largely of 
fan spindles and spiders, pump 
shafts and gears and miscellaneous 
other light parts. Stoker shafts are 
the heaviest steel parts. These are 
heat treated to relieve forging 
stresses and obtain a hard surface 
which will stand abuse. Largest 
casting annealed is a stoker drive 
gear case which weighs approxi- 
mately 70 pounds. 

Most of the steel is SAE 1315 
stock, but considerable SAE 1020 
and SAE 1045 is used. Nearly all car- 
burizing is to a standard case depth 
of 0.040-inch and is kept within 5 
points of established Rockwell hard- 
ness specified for each part accord- 
ing to service. 


Compact Arrangement 


Heat-treating department occupies 
a space 50 x 120 feet. In planning 
the layout, special consideration was 
given to selection and arrangement 
of equipment, facilities for handling 
and quenching and_ ventilation. 
Combination annealing and carbur- 
izing furnaces, all with controlled at- 
mosphere, are set along one wall; 
tempering furnaces, cyanide pots 
and other special equipment are 
along opposite wall; quenching tank, 
cleaning, pickling and rustproofing 
equipment are near center, easily 
accessible from both sides. 

Both bays are served by floor-op- 


Heat-treating department, with car- 
burizing and annealing furnaces at 
right, auxiliary equipment at left, 
and quenching tank and rust-proofing 
equipment at center 
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erated electric hoists, running on 
monorails. The walls, even those 
separating heating-treating from 
other departments, are largely of 
glass. 

In the new location furnaces were 
changed from fuel oil to gas with 
single-valve operation, and in some 
instances automatic temperature 
control was installed. Three men 
operate all furnaces on second and 
third shifts. On the day shift, when 
most of the heats are on, six men 
are required. From an operating 
standpoint it is as necessary that 
equipment be easily controlled as 
closely controiled. 


Neutralize Flame 


In annealing, the flame is neutral- 
ized with gas. This results in less 
scale and practically no _ spoilage. 
Through better control and main- 
tenance of steady heat, production 
has been increased 20 per cent. Fur- 
naces are fired underneath and 
vented through side flues and top of 
the arch. Stopping vent holes in 
arch permits building up a forced 
gas pressure. 

Hearths on all 16 furnaces are of 
the same height for ease in loading 
and unloading, irrespective of fur- 
nace dimensions. Carburizing box 
packing tables are uniform in height 
so that boxes are pushed from pack- 
ing table to a portable loading de- 
vice for filling or emptying furnace. 

Because of varying dimensions 
and quantities of work handled, 
furnaces are of several different 
sizes. The two largest furnaces 
measure 40 x 60 inches inside with 
30-inch arches, ani hold 6 boxes 
each 24 inches in diameter by 24 


Left side of room, showing electric 

hoist on traveling tramrail. Quench- 

ing tank and instrument board ere 
seen at right 
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Two of the four large furnaces, 

which handle quantity work. Hearths 

are uniform in height to facilitate 
loading 


inches high. Because of their higher 
arches, furnaces heat more rapidly 
and uniformly, and higher pressure 
is built up in the larger space. Two 
companion furnaces each are 36 x 72 
inches and 40 x 48 inches inside with 
20-inch arches. All units are single- 
door, built especially for annealing 
castings and carburizing or bright 
annealing items in larger produc- 
tion. Four smaller furnaces, each 
24 x 38 inches inside with 20-inch 
arches, are used principally for car- 
burizing or bright annealing items 
produced in small quantities or for 
handling special work. An instru- 
ment board at the foreman’s desk 
permits frequent checks on tem- 
perature and pressure. 

Cyanide pots are used for case 





























hardening a few parts which require 
only a skin or surface hardness. 
Some items, such as the SAE 1335 
steel fan spindle, are tempered. This 
is done in a gas-fired furnace with 
automatic temperature control and 
blower attached, which forces hot 
gases through work being treated. 
More direct heat thus is provided, 
securing uniform temperature. 


Combination Quenching 


Practically all work is oil 
quenched in a pit tank at center of 
the room. This tank is served by 
overhead cranes, and work may be 
transferred from the crane in one 
bay to the other. Main oil-quenching 
tank is 4 feet wide, 5 feet deep and 
20 feet long. This tank is set in a 
larger 30-foot tank and is surround 
ed on sides and bottom by 1 foot of 
circulating water to keep oil cool. 
The 5-foot water spaces at ends are 
used for water quenching. All 
quenching requirements thus are 
easily accessible in this combination 
unit. 

Oil is pumped into bottom of 
quenching tank from a 3000-gallon 
underground storage tank. Warm 
overflow oil flows back into storage 
tank, which is surrounded by water, 
and all waste water runs into this 
water tank. In this setup, tempera- 
ture of oil is kept between 150 and 
175 degrees Fahr. and never gets 
hot enough to cause trouble. 

Pickling and cleaning equipment 
for removing scale and the Parker- 
izing rustproofing unit for pump 
parts are located also in this center 
bay. Carburizing boxes are filled 
at end of room. 

Smoke, fumes and hot air are re- 
moved by 30-inch fans in the top of 
each 24-foot bay. Fans discharge 
through roof stacks. Room is kept 


(Please turn to Page 59) 











@ WHEN Brothers Body 


Hackney 
Co., Wilson, N. C., first designed an 
all-steel school bus body, it was esti- 
mated that tools, dies, fixtures and 


new equipment required would 
amount to $60,000, a prohibitive cost 
for a small organization. 

About this time a large manufac- 
turer of sheet metal stampings be 
gan building parts for an all-steel 
school bus body for various build- 


\uthor of this paper received $3,764.94 


award in automotive body classification 
of the $200,000) program sponsored by 
The James F, Lincoln Are Welding Foun 


dation, Cleveland 


Welded Bus Bodies 


Simple all-welded steel body reduces pro- 


duction costs 50 per cent. 


All parts are 


fabricated in builder’s plant with little 
expense for necessary tools and equipment 


By H. C. WENDT 
Chief Engineer 
Hackney Bros. Body Co. 
Wilson, N. C. 


ers to assemble. As this company 
had a large assortment of dies avail- 
able for doors, window openings 
and other difficult parts, purchas- 
ing such items appeared a desirable 
arrangement. However, actual as- 
sembly operations soon revealed an 
excessively high assembly cost that 
wiped out the margin of profit. In 














seeking a way around this, another 
body was designed for assembly en- 
tirely by are welding with parts to 
be fabricated in the builder’s plant. 
With it the selling price was brought 
in the desired range, manufacturing 
operations became possible at un- 
believably low tool, die and equip- 
ment costs and profits were immedi- 
ately evident. 

This welded body starts with cow! 
bar (51) and reinforcement (55) 
which are spot welded in a jig. The 
two assemblies (50 and 53) are then 
positioned in the windshield jig and 
windshield posts (57, already assem- 
bled by spot and arc welding) are 
inserted and the four tabs of the 
cowl bar and header reinforcements 
fastened to the posts with self-tap- 
ping screws. 

Then working from front of the 
body, ends of flanges and web of 
modified channel forming the cowl 
bar are arc welded to windshield 
post. Same procedure is followed 
in are welding windshield header 
to windshield post. 

Upper dash panel (58) is then in- 
serted and spot welded to cowl bar 
at its lower edge and arc welded 
to windshield posts at front. The 
forehead (59) next is placed in posi- 
tion, upper edge of windshield head- 
er spot welded to it and ends of 
forehead welded to outside corners 
of windshield posts. Installation of 
forehead and upper dash panel con- 
ceals all previous arc welds as the 
structure was designed to conceal 
every weld possible. 

All edges of flanges in the wind- 
shield opening are arc welded at 
about 6-inch intervals (60), thus com- 


Fig. 1—Rear view of front-end as- 
sembly. Its construction is detailed 
in the text 
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Fig. 2—View of rear assembly as seen 
from outside bus body 


pleting a windshield assembly which 
inherently has greater strength and 
rigidity due to tubular windshield 
posts and double tube construction 
of cowl and header members. Now 
post rib and flocr bearer assembly 
(61) is welded. This consists of 
are welding the rib (62) to the posts 
(63). Floor channels (64) are weld- 
ed to the posts. Front floor diag- 
onal assembly (65) is are welded 
over the diagonal channels. 

Next step is to weld the driver’s 
window header (67) and front door 
header (68) to the vertical posts in 
a jig, all welds being concealed 
from the inside and later from the 
outside by application of the front 
roof panel. Driver’s window belt 
rail (69) is inserted and welded to 
vertical posts. Next the left-hand 
front skirt rail (70) and stepwell 
angle (71) are locked in position 
and are welded to the posts. 

The front floor, to which the step- 
well has been spot welded, is 
dropped in place and vertical flanges 
of stepwell arc welded on 4-inch 
centers to posts and floor channel. 


Fig. 3—Final assembly of floor sec- 
tions, ends, side assemblies and roof 
trusses 
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Application of spine rail (73), wind- 
shield visor and front roof panel 
completes front assembly. 

Rear assembly, Fig. 2, is made by 
first welding together post (74); 
floor (75), already spot welded to 
floor channel (76); rear window 
posts (77); and door posts (78). 
This also is a jig assembly. Diag- 
onal gussets (81) next are welded 
at 6-inch intervals to adjoining posts. 
Skirt rail angles (82) are clamped 
in position and are welded to the six 








vertical posts, completing rear as- 
sembly. 

Referring to Fig. 3, floor angle 
(82) and rub rear angle (83) are 
given considerable mass for safety. 
Experience of the state of North 
Carolina with crash accidents over a 
period of years reveals that with 
every change toward greater mass 
ct these points the record of serious 
accidents to passengers due to side 
crashes has decreased. The present 
ctructure has a 100 per cent record 
of no penetration into the interior 
of the body regardless of charac 
ter of accident. Although a light- 
weight structure might be designed 
to have better deflection character- 
istics than the one adopted, it is 
doubtful that it would have the en 
ergy absorption and_ distribution 
characteristics under impact that 
the present structure possesses. 


Welded in Jig 


The side frame of which these 
angles are a part is assembled in 
a jig with side roof rails (84), belt 
rails (85), skirt rear angle (86) and 
side posts (87). These are posi 
tioned against retaining 
clamped and arc welded on _ both 
sides the full length of the vertical 
intersections. The belt rails and 
roof rails are now welded. Although 
this description is brief the are 
welding in these assemblies amounts 
to 179 inches with 156 are interrup 
tions under the best conditions. 

Floor assemblies inciude stand 
ard floor (88) and wheel house as- 
sembly (89). Elements in these as 
semblies are bolted together with 
seven bolts per section prior to final 
assembly. 

Final assembly, as shown in Fig. 
3, is made by positioning the side 
frames on the floor assembly with 
the side posts nesting in notches 
formed at intersections of floor 
sheets. Side assemblies are squared 
to floor line, clamped in position and 
bolted through floor and floor chan- 


stops, 

















nels by first drilling through the 
latter two, using pre-punched holes 
in horizontal leg of floor angle as a 
guide. 

Now roof ribs (62) are slipped 
over stub ends of posts and proper- 
ly distanced from floor line by a 
movable jig which accurately locates 
all the ribs in the same curved plane. 
Upper and lower intersections of 
posts and ribs are arc welded in the 
next step, diagonal gussets (93) 
joined to each post and floor chan- 
nel by are welds and triangle of 
floor channel gusset and post com- 
pleted by welding ends of floor 
bearers to adjoining posts. This pre- 
vents lateral distortion at this point. 

Next, front and rear assemblies 
are slipped into position, contacting 
floor members bolted together and 
free ends of skirt rails, floor angles, 
rub rail angles, belt rails and roof 
rails welded to the posts (63) and 
(74). This completes the entire 
frame assembly. 

Outside sheet metal side panels 
are equipped with bottom flanges 
bent through approximately 150 de- 
grees to hook over vertical legs of 
skirt rail angles. Panels then are 
spot welded to belt rails and to the 
post where sheets are joined. Rear 
sheets are applied in a similar man- 
ner. All side and rear joints are 
covered with bolted-on moldings. 

Post cover panels equipped with 
flanges against which the window 
sash panels register are spot welded 
to the vertical posts. Side window 
visors are applied by spot welding 
through the roof rail flange. 

To eliminate roof joints at each 
rib, the center section is made of 
three panels running lengthwise the 
body. The vertical flanges formed 
by the three thicknesses of 20-gage 
metal stiffen the roof and eliminate 
drumming sometimes encountered in 


steel roofs. Roof sheets are arc 
welded to ribs on 8-inch centers and 
lower edges arc welded to roof 
rails. 

Horizontal roof molding is applied 
by self tapping sheet metal screws. 
Doors with hinges applied are now 
hung in the door openings and se- 
cured by spot welding the hinges 
to the posts and also by self-tapping 
sheet metal screws. This brings the 
body up to the point where it is com- 
plete without glass and ready for 
paint. 


Costs Decreased 


Production costs on this body have 
decreased remarkably with each pro- 
duction order, the last run of 25 be- 
ing surprisingly low. An impres- 
sively small amount of equipment is 
employed in its manufacture. This 
includes only a 10 foot, 10 gage 
power shear; a 10 foot, 10 gage press 
brake; two small foot operated 
shears; two hand brakes; a Magee 
machine; a set of 60-inch hand op- 
erated rolls; hand operated rotary 
shear; a 2-ton Bliss press; a station- 
ary spot welder; and two A.C.B. 
Flexi-welders. 

One of the outstanding factors 
which produces lower costs is the 
small amount of assembly time re- 
quired for the operations described 


above. Details of actual man hours 
required, revealed an exceedingly 
low figure. 


The trend toward all-steel school 
bus bodies appears so strong that 
it is almost certain other types of 
construction will be legislated out 
of existence within a few years. In 
addition, experience of the state of 
North Carolina shows that upkeep 
on welded constructions is negligible. 
Also, longer service life can be ex- 
pected when welded construction is 
employed. 


Three-Dimensional Photoelasticity 
Used To Study Stress and Strain 


@ DEVELOPMENT of three-dimen- 
sional photoelasticity, a new process 
which predetermines the effect of 
stress and strain on complex struc- 
tures, was announced at the recent 
eighth semiannual meeting of the 
Eastern Photoelastic conference at 
Columbia university, New York. 
This disclosure was made in reports 
presented by Dr. Raymond D. Mind- 
lin, department of civil engineering, 
Columbia university, and Dr. M. 
Hetenyi, research laboratories, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

One hundred scientists studying 
photoelasticity, use of which enables 
engineers to calculate the effect of 
forces on mechanisms by construct- 
ing transparent models of resin, 


50 


passing light through them under 
various conditions and _ recording 
the changes in the light, participated 
in the conference. The association 
meets twice a year to acquaint pho- 
toelasticians with the latest develop- 
ments in the field. Originally 
known as the Cambridge Photoelas- 
ticity conference, it gradually ex- 
panded to include the New England 
states and at present includes all the 
states on the eastern seaboard. 

In the past, photoelasticity has 
been limited to two-dimensional 
work on comparatively simple ob- 
jects such as gears, bridge trusses 
and girders that bear force in 
straight lines. With use of the new 
process, structures can be _ tested 
upon which force is exerted in more 


than two ways, Dr. Mindlin said. 

In the procedure, a model of a 
metal part or structure is made of 
transparent resin and heated to a 


certain critical temperature. Loads 
then are applied which are propor- 
tionately equal to those that the ac- 
tual part would bear when in use. 
With the loads applied, the model is 
allowed to cool. 

Stresses produced in the model 
change its optical properties, or the 
manner in which the model trans- 
mits light. This is revealed by pass- 
ing polarized light, which differs 
from ordinary light insofar as its 
vibrations follow a definite law, 
through the model. The new prop- 
erties are present in the cooled mod- 
el and the stresses brought on by 
the loads may be analyzed by op- 
tical examination. The stresses in 
the model are complicated and are 
therefore extremely difficult to an- 
alze. 

The striking feature of the new 
three-dimensional photoelasticity 
technique is that the model may 
be cut into slices with no resulting 
changes in the optical properties. By 
examining these slices, a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the correct pro- 
cedure in construction can be ob- 
tained. The peculiar properties of 
certain synthetic resins which per- 
mit the slicing technique have been 
understood well only as a result of 
recent experiments conducted by Dr. 
Hetenyi, Dr. Mindlin declared. 


Asphyxia from Carbon 
Monoxide in Industry 


@ Carbon Monoxide Asphyxia, by 
Cecil K. Drinker; cloth, 276 pages, 
6 x 9% inches; published by Oxford 
University Press, New York; sup- 
plied by STEEL, Cleveland, for $4.50; 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 1. 

The author of this volume is pro- 
fessor of physiology and dean of the 
school of public health, Harvard 
university. The work is intended 
primarily for those who have prac- 
tical concern with the problems of 
carbon monoxide asphyxia. It is a 
new presentation, combining the de- 
tached point of view of the medical 
investigator with the more utili- 
tarian outlook of the man who has 
a carbon monoxide hazard to face 
in his industry. 

The use of gas, gasoline, oil and 
coal is part of the daily life of nearly 
the whole world and carbon mon- 
oxide is the companion of the use 
of all these, but not of the proper 
use. The author seeks to answer 
the problems arising from these 
uses. 

A bibliography contains refer- 
ence to sources selected from a large 
number, principally those leading 
to other literature of significance. 
An author index and a subject in- 
dex make available quick reference. 
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(1) —Pyrometers 

Leeds & Northrup Co.—12-page, il- 
lustrated bulletin N-33B-600B. De- 
scribes newly developed temperature- 
limit control for furnace roofs with 
Micromax Rayotube pyrometers. Ad- 
vantages and methods of operation are 
covered. Various types of equipment 
are described. 
(2)—Chrome Alloy 

The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co.— 
Technical bulletin No. 9. Methods 
of working seamless tubes and pipes 
of intermediate grades of B & W 
Croloys containing chromium, molyb- 
denum and other alloying elements 
are described. Proper procedure for 
fabricating, hot and cold bending, up- 
setting, forging and welding are 
covered. 
(3)—Nails & Wire 

Wickwire Brothers—48-page, _illus- 
trated, pocket-size stock list. All types 
of nails, staples, annealed or galvanized 
wire, barbed wire, stone wire, cut 
wire, etc. are described and accom- 
panied with price lists. Engineering 
tables are included and the booklet is 
completely indexed. 


(4)—Patching Cement 

Midland Paint & Varnish Co.—6- 
page folder, “Cleve-O-Cement,” a 
special patching composition for 
chipped and rutted cement floors is 
fully described. A list of users is 
given. Advantages and methods of 
applying are discussed. 
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(5)—Bronze 

Bridgeport Brass Co.—11-page, il- 
lustrated technical booklet on “Dur- 
onze III.” A patented high strength, 
silicon aluminum bronze, “Duronze 
III” is fully described. Forms avail- 
able, physical characteristics and prop- 
erties and full information on ma- 
chining, forging and heat treating are 
given. Numerous examples of its ap- 
plication are shown. 
(6)—Alloys 

Electro Metallurgical Co.—20-page 
booklet “Electromet Products and 
Service.” Describes numerous alloys 
and the complete services available 
from this company. Provides full in- 
formation on properties and use of 
various alloys under different condi- 
tions. Briquetted ferro-alloys for cupola 
use are also covered. 
(7)—Precision Casting 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co.—8-page, illustrated folder on the 
“Randupson Process.” Information on 
the history, development and ad- 
vantages of this process of precision 
casting are given in detail. 12 points 
of superiority are listed and examples 
of the Randupson Process are shown. 
(8)—Toggle Clamps 

Knu-Vise Products Co.—4-page, il- 
lustrated bulletin. Illustrates and de- 
scribes toggle clamps, toggle pliers, and 
spring gauges for the rapid handling 
of productions parts. Full information 
including prices are given. 
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(9)—Springs 

Lee Spring Co., Inc.—4-page spring 
specification form. Convenient for 
specifying types of springs and mate- 
rials required in all types of carbon 
steel wire, alloy steel and nonferrous 
metal springs. Numerous types of 
Helical springs are shown. 


(10)—Material Handling 


American Hoist & Derrick Co— 
8-page, illustrated bulletin 7o00-G-11. 
American Gopher shovels, draglines, 
and clamshell cranes in capacities of 
1%, 13% and 2 yards are described. 
Information on design, construction 
and operation are given. A high speed 
boom hoist for steel erection and the 


American improved compressed air 
control are particular features. 
(11)—Grease 


E. F. Houghton & Co.—4-page, 
illustrated booklet 2-79. Ball and 
roller bearing grease made with 
filtered paraffine-base oil, anti-corrosive 
and with high melting points, are 
described and their applications dis- 
cussed. Lubrication charts for ball 
and roller bearings are included. 
(12)—Electric Hoists 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—8-page, 
illustrated bulletin 1829-A. Small 
standard electric hoists for rope pulls 
up to 8000 pounds are fully illustrated 
and described. Features of both 
single and double drum hoists are 
given. A list of different divisions and 
offices of this company are included. 
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(13)—Material Handling 

American Monorail Co.—48-page, 
illustrated bulletin No. 11-38. “How 
Handling Problems Have Been Solved” 
describes numerous applications of 
overhead handling equipment in in- 
dustry. Details of track of various 
types and the pneumatic tire drive are 
given. 
(14)—Valves and Fittings 

Crane Co.—48-page, illustrated book- 
let on Crane research facilities No. 
AD1288. Gives the full story of this 
company’s laboratory and _ research 
facilities and describes methods of de- 
velopment of valves, fittings, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment. 
(15)—Material Handling 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.—4-page, 
illustrated bulletin 1253. Cupola charg- 
ing scales and bucket handling systems 
featuring magnet loading of buckets 
by yard cranes are described. Actual 
installation views are shown and a 
discussion on operation is given. 
(16)—Instruments 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.—12-page, 
illustrated bulletin No. 1178. An- 
nounces a new line of g-inch recorders 
and recorder controllers for recording 
and controlling temperature and _pres- 
sure. Advantages are given and ap- 
plications are described. 
(17)—Band Filer 

Continental Machines, Inc. —4-page, 
illustrated bulletin. A new band filer 
which does interior and exterior filing 
is described. File bands % and %-inch 
wide can be used on materials ranging 
from high carbon steel to soft brass, 
wood, etc. 

(18)—Drill—Reamer Chart 

Danly Machine Specialties, Inc.— 
Engineering data card. Drill and 
reamer sizes for dowel pins together 
with size selection data and working 
information are given in convenient 
reference form. 


(19)—Oil Burner 

Thermal Processes, Inc. — 4-page, 
bulletin on B-300 short flame and 
B-400 long flame mechanical, atom- 
izing, automatic, air-adjusting oil 
burner. Applications and method of 
operation of this oil burner, recom- 
mended for indirect firing in such 
places as galvanizing pots, drying 
ovens, pot annealing, etc. are fully 
covered. Blue print type sectional 
view of structural details is included. 
(20)—Gas Carburizer 

Continental Industrial Engineers, 
Inc. — Technical bulletin No. 115. 
This bulletin explains the new Hyper- 
carb Process for gas carburizing and 
describes the Muffleless furnace equip- 
ment for this operation. Technical in- 
formation and photographs of the 
equipment and micro-photographs of 
the resultant product are included. 
(21)—Temperature Gauges 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
—12-page, illustrated bulletin No. 
Tr11A.. General purpose and heavy 
duty types of industrial temperature 
gauges for low, medium and high 
temperatures are fully described and 
a price list is included. Typical scales 
are illustrated and accessories are 
covered, 
(22)—Belting 

The Buckeye Belting & Supply Co. 
—Illustrated folder. Buckeye vacuum 
cup bulldog grip belting for power 
transmission is fully described. Avail- 
able in oak tan, chrome or combina- 
tion tanned leather. Claimed to be 
particularly valuable in short-center 
and pulley ratio drives. 
(23)—Radiation Pyrometers 

Thwing-Albert Instrument Co.—2- 
page, loose-leaf leaflet B-1138. Indi- 
cating radiation pyrometers both 
portable and wall types are described. 
A cross-sectional photograph shows 
method of operation. 











(24)—Power Transmission 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. — 40-page, 
illustrated catalog 638. Silent chain 
drives for high speed power trans- 
mission are thoroughly: described and 
full specifications are given. Typical 
installations are shown in detail. En- 


gineering tables for determining 
proper chain specifications are in- 
cluded. 


(25)—Refractory Cement 

Quigley Co., Inc. — 20-page, il- 
lustrated catalog H. G. 501. “Hy- 
tempite” plastic air-setting, high tem- 
perature cement for bonding refractory 
brick and shapes is described. Par- 
ticularly suitable for monolithic “Gas- 
Tite” baffles and for quick hot or 
cold furnace repairs. 
(26)—Electric Heaters 

American Car & Foundry Co.—4- 
page, illustrated bulletin No. 7964. 
Berwick electric type “L” and “LA” 
metal heaters equipped with electric 
eyes for temperature control are de- 
scribed and their applications stated. 
Full specifications and operating in- 
formation are given. 
(27)—Steel 

J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co., 
Inc. — 36-page, stock list. Full in- 
formation on seamless steel pipe, 
round and square steel tubing, stain- 
less steel tubing and welded square 
and rectangular pipe is wiven. Stand- 
ard tolerances are covered in detail. 
(28)—Die Steel 

Crucible Steel Co. of America—4- 
page, bulletin No. TS200. Provides 
full information on  machinability, 
toughness, size change, analysis, an- 
nealing and hardening of a new die 
steel known as “Airkool.” Advantages 
are outlined. 


(29)—Clutch 

Overload Release Clutch Co., Inc.— 
4-page, illustrated folder. Describes 
application and advantages of the 
overload release clutch as applied to 
stokers, gear boxes, conveyors, etc. 
Full specifications and information on 
design are given. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ Rounding out its light-capacity 
line, Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has announced the light- 
est and lowest-priced truck it has 
ever produced, the Model ED, 


which has a chassis weight of 3100 





pounds, leaving 5400 pounds for 
body and load. 
Standard wheelbase length is 


120% inches, and a special wheel- 
base length of 136’ inches is ob- 
tainable. Streamlined cab has an all- 
metal roof and is equipped with 
many refinements, such as the chro- 
mium windshield frame, safety glass 
and clocktype instruments. Chassis 
“frame is pressed carbon steel and 
has five cross members. Truck is 
powered by a _ 67-horsepower, 6- 
cylinder engine. Three-speed trans- 
mission is standard, and a _ four- 
speed transmission is available as 
an extra. 

The new model is priced at $675, 
f.o.b. Allentown, Pa. 


@ Traditional concepts have been 
discarded in the design of an ultra- 
modern grouping of Steel Age desks 
and files, just introduced by Corry- 
Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa. 
This steel office furniture is fin- 
ished in a warm gray metallic tone, 
said to harmonize with any decora- 
tive motif. Functional design leaves 
no sharp corners to catch clothing. 
Island type pontoon bases. give 
ample foot room and facilitate clean- 
ing. Smooth black linoleum tops and 
attractive chromium hardware with 
black enamel inlays complete the 
color treatment of these desks. 
Abundant storage space is pro- 
vided, and crosswise filing can be 
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arranged in box drawers. Provision 
is made for electrical connections. 


@ An interesting method of draw- 
ing hot air from a furnace and recir- 
culating it in hard-to-heat rooms is 
found in the Deflecto Registair, a 
circulator just introduced by Kisco 
Co., St. Louis. 

Unit draws heated air through 
furnace pipe by powerful suction 
and circulates it throughout the 
room. It can be attached to any 
register, floor or wall type, with only 
a screwdriver. No drilling or cut- 








ting is necessary. It is necessary 
only to plug into the nearest socket. 

Circulator is simple in construc 
tion, consisting principally of a fan, 
induction motor, deflection plate and 
safety guard. 


@ Designed to simplify and acceler- 
ate the movement of merchandise, 
machine parts and supplies, a light- 
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weight shelf truck has been placed 
on the market by Morse Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

End frames and shelf crossbars of 
truck are angle steel. Malleable iron 
casters, mounted in the end frames, 
have either metal or rubber tires. 
Frames are punched with a series of 
holes, permitting any number of 
Shelves, any length, spaced as re- 
quired. Two sizes of end frames 


are furnished—15 inches wide by 48 
inches high, and 18 inches wide by 
58 inches high. 


@ A radical departure from con 
ventional design has been made by 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
San Leandro, Calif., in the stream- 





lining of its line of Super-Matic cal- 
culators. Appearance of the new 
model is improved by chromium 
nickel ornaments of modern design 
on the corners and back of the ma 
chine. The tradename has_ been 
streamlined and now appears on 
the sides and back in raised chrom 
ium nickel letters. Careful attention 
has been given to the color scheme, 
which is special gunmetal gray with 
control keys and keyboard in tones 
of green which eliminate eyestrain 
and blend with the gray. 


@ A vacuum curved plate casting 
box, designed especially for produc- 
ing and maintaining ideal casting 
temperatures, has been introduced 
by Goss Printing Press Co., Chicago. 

Box has an insulated back, pro- 
moting greater uniformity of tem- 
perature. Two large panels com 
pletely enclose vacuum chambers 
for cleaning purposes. Box is elec- 
trically heated, unit being auto- 
matically cut out by an adjustable 
thermostatic control. 

Core is equipped with automatic- 
ally controlled water circulating 
system, which pre-heats cooling 
water and eliminates any tendency 
to chill. Special centering devices 
are built into casting box, and 
thermometers are provided on both 
members to give greater control. 
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Furnace Treats Steel 
Without Decarburization 


@ Surface Combustion Corp., To 
ledo, O., has introduced a new type 
of controlled atmosphere furnace 
known as Char-Mo, for treating 
molybdenum alloy and other Steels, 
both highspeed and carbon, without 
decarburization. 

Controlled atmosphere used was 
developed especially for treating 
molybdenum highspeed steel with- 
out a protective coating such as bor- 
ax. This atmosphere is said to be 
ideal also for treating all types of 
steel used in the manufacture of 
tools, dies and wear parts which re- 
quire a non-oxidizing, non-decarbur- 
izing atmosphere for heat treating. 

In production of this atmosphere, 
a carbonaceous material, such as 
chereoal, and an oxidizing base gas, 
such as air, are used in a self-con- 
tained generator integral with the 
furnace. Essentially it is a mixture 





of balanced carbon oxides, largely 


diluted with inert nitrogen. 

Furnace is offered in two types, a 
horizontal muffle type and a verti- 
cal muffle type, and in temperature 
ranges of 1400 to 1850 degrees Fahr. 
and 2000 to 2400 degrees Fahr. A 
variety of muffle sizes are available 
in both types. 


Portable Hoist Operates 
From Ordinary Circuit 


@ Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp., 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has added to its 
line a portable Comet hoist, easily 
carried and installed by one man 
and powered by a heavy duty, high 
torque motor that operates on cur- 
rent from an ordinary light circuit. 
It is recommended as a materials 
handling unit where use of heavy 
equipment is too costly. Hoist is 
readily adaptable to production lines 
in large plants. 

In the construction of this hoist 





ball bearings are provided at all 
rotating points. Gears are precision 
machined of heat-treated alloy steel. 
Controller, with delayed reversing 
feature, operates easily with one 
hand and affords sensitive control 
for lifting load distances of a frac- 
tion of an inch. Brake prevents 
drifting of load. 

Hoist is offered in four capacities: 
250, 500, 750 and 1000 pounds; and 
several speeds are available. The 
500-pound size weighs only 85 
pounds. 


Speed Selector Insures 
High Lathe Efficiency 


@ Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., has developed a speed select- 
ing device for obtaining any one 
of twelve spindle speeds available 
on its Nos. 3, 4 and 5 ram type uni- 





versal turret lathes. Device is power 
operated; operator simply sets dial 
and machine automatically makes 
shift to give correct spindle speed. 


Speed selector provides’ three 
types or methods of operation. First 
is the direct method, where spindle 
speeds are changed simply by turn- 
ing dial to desired speed or to diam- 
eter of particular cut being taken. 
Second is the preset method, where 
desired spindle speed for next cut 
may be selected and preset in ad- 
vance of actual speed change and 
while one cut is in progress. Third 
is the high-low method, which may 
be used at any time in conjunction 
with either direct or preset opera- 
tion. This provides a quick change 
between high and low speeds. 

Handwheel, as seen in illustration, 
controls both inner and outer dials. 
Spindle speeds, ranging from 28 to 
730 revolutions per minute, are 
marked on the outer dial, and work 
diameters from %-inch to 12 inches 
are marked on the inner dial. Cut- 
ting speeds range from 40 to 600 
feet per minute. In operation the 
proper feet per minute cutting 
speed for particular metal being 
turned and tools used is set on a 
dial by means of knurled wheel. Any 
adjustment of cutting speed pro- 
duces a corresponding change in 
relative position of diameters. 


Lamp and Projector Are 
Combined in Single Unit 
@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co., Pittsburgh, has introduced a 
type of Mazda lamp, known as the 
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Projector Lamp, which combines 
bulb and projector in one unit. 
Inside the flared bulb is an ac- 
curate parabolic metal reflector, 
precisely positioned in relation to 
the filament. Light of the filament 
is thus directed in a powerful beam. 
Lamp is equipped with a medium 
screw base fitting an _ ordinary 
socket. It is rated at 150 watts and 
is available for 110, 115 and 120- 
volt circuits. Two types are offered, 
one giving a narrow beam and the 
other a wide beam. This self-con- 
tained unit may be used in a wide 
variety of commercial installations, 
as well as for local lighting in in- 
dustrial plants. It lists at $1.70. 


Water-Cooled Compressor 
Mounted on Flat Truck 


@ Binks Mfg. Co., 3114-40 Carroll 
avenue, Chicago, recently has placed 
on the market a large water-cooled 
compressor. Water which cools the 





gasolne engine also cools the com- 
pressor. 

Unit is twin-cylinder type having 
a displacement of 55 cubic feet per 
minute. Gas engine develops 6 
horsepower. Engine, compressor 
and air tank are mounted on skids. 
The whole unit is mounted on a flat 
truck for carrying from job to job. 
Compressor will handle from three 
to four heavy-duty spray guns for 
cut back asphalt, sound deadner and 
other heavy material. 


Lathe Gearbox Provides 
Many Quick Feed Changes 


@ Pratt & Whitney, Division Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has announced a 12-inch Model C 
lathe, available in center-to-center 
‘apacities of 30 and 54 inches, with 
18 spindle speeds in geometric pro- 
gression up to 1500 revolutions per 
minute. 

Constant speed 3-horsepower driv- 
ing motor is mounted in cabinet leg 
under headstock and has a hinged 
platform with screw adjustment for 
belt tightening. V-belt drive carries 
power to main driving pulley. Power 
comes into machine through a mul- 
tiple disk clutch, controlled by 
either of two levers, one at front 
of headstock and other at right side 
of apron. Power is taken from 
headstock through a set of ratio 
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gears to the quick-change gearbox, 
which provides for 60 quick changes 
of feed ranging from 0.0025 to 0.152 
inch. 

Spindle nose is flanged type. A 


camlock device permits spindle 
chucks to be mounted rigidly and 
accurately. A synchronized high- 
speed clutch mechanism has been 
incorporated into headstock for re- 
versing lead screw and feed rod 
drive, making possible reversing 
carriage at higher speeds without 
stopping. 

Carriage is mounted on one V and 
one flat way on the bed and is un- 
usually deep and wide. It is gibbed 
front and back. Large micromete! 
dials are graduated to give work 
diameter reductions in thousandths 
of an inch. Tool post capacity is ‘x 
to 1l-inch. The 30-inch lathe weighs 
2700 pounds net without motor and 
starter and the 54-inch model weighs 
3075 pounds. Both are 31%: inches 
wide, and are 88 and 112 inches long 
respectively. 


Big Cylindrical Grinder 
Has Traveling Wheelhead 


@ Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
recently completed a huge cylin- 
drical grinder, said to be the longest 
of its type. Straight rolls and long, 
solid or hollow shafts up to 36 
inches in diameter and 40 feet long 


Unusual accuracy for so large a 
machine is claimed for this 80-foot- 


long grinder. Straightness within 


0.0008-inch is maintained on a 33- 
foot shaft 


can be ground to within extremely 
close limits, and taper work up to 
5 degrees included angle can be 
handled by swiveling work table. 

Total overall length of machine 
is 80 feet, base and work table each 
being made in two sections, butted 
end to end. Total net weight of 
grinder, including its eight motors, 
steadyrests, ete., is about 185,000 
pounds. 

An immense headstock, mounted 
on left end of work table but mov- 
able along the table, is driven by a 
15-horsepower motor through mul- 
tiple V-belts and a silent chain drive. 
Footstock, of the sliding spindle 
type, has worm and gear reduc- 
tion for easy movement of the 
spindle by handwheel. Swivel table 
is pivoted on the base near right 
end. About 20 inches movement of 
the end of the table is required to 
obtain maximum taper. Traveling 
table has a flap top 18'« feet long 
and 4% feet wide on which is 
mounted the grinding wheel head, 
table traverse mechanism, lubricat 
ing and coolant pumps and electrical 
control apparatus for entire ma- 
chine. This table is traversed at 
speeds varying from 3 to 105 inches 
per minute. 

Grinding wheel, 42 inches in diam- 
eter with 3-inch face, is driven by a 
25-horsepower motor. Wheelhead is 
provided with a micrometric hand 
feed and a motor driven’ eross 
traverse. Ten steadyrests are pro- 
vided with capacity up to 24-inch 
work diameter. These are clamped 
to the work table and are adjustable 
from the operator’s normal posi 
tion. 


Cycle of Race Grinder 
Is Completely Automatic 


@ Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., recently introduced its No. 2 
tace-A-Way grinder, which may be 
had either tooled to internally grind 
raceways of outer races or to ex 
ternally grind raceways of inner 
races. Internal machine has capac- 
ity to handle smaller sizes up to and 
including the 212, 311 and 409 
groups; sizes including the 218, 316 
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and 414 groups may be handled by 
the external machine. They may be 
utilized for both single and double 
row races. 

To insure rapid production entire 
grinding cycle is automatic, once it 
has been set in motion. One man 
can operate two machines.  Provi- 
sion is made to form grind each 
raceway just at the end of the cut. 
Movements of the machine are con- 
trolled by electric pushbuttons and 
selector switches, although certain 
movements are hydraulic. A large 
master safety button will stop every 
machine movement instantly. 

Automatic sizing is accomplished 
by a Landis-Solex sizing device in 
combination with an electric timing 
device. Oscillating movement of 
the workhead is actuated mechani- 
cally through the medium of an ad- 





justable crank arrangement. Wheel- 
base is moved into and out of grind- 
ing position by means of a crank 
motion. On the internal machine 
cam motion is combined with crank 
motion for cross movement of the 
wheel into and out of the race. A 
hydraulic motor actuates these mo- 
tions. 

Grinder is very modern in design. 
Outside of bed is complete free of 
attachments, appendages and con- 
trol boxes. Everything is covered 
and yet accessible. 


Socket Wrenches Are 
Chromium Alloy Steel 


@ J. H. Williams & Co., 75 Spring 
street, New York, have announced 
addition of three Bantam sockets to 
their Supersocket wrench line. 

These new lines include extra 
deep 12-point sockets 2 to 2% inches 
long, in six sizes with openings 
from 7/16 to “s-inch; extra deep 8- 
point sockets 1% inches long, in 
four sizes with openings from 7/16 
to *s-inch. All these sockets are de- 
signed for use with ratchets and 
other handles fitted with “°s-inch 
square drive, and have thin walls 
for operation in close and awkward 
places. 

Sockets are very short and com- 
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pact in design. They operate through 
a range of 180 degrees and are fitted 
with spring tension to maintain de- 
sired angle when being applied to 





the job. High tensile chromium al- 
loy heat-treated steel is used in mak- 
ing these sockets, giving them maxi- 
mum toughness and strength. 


Pyrometer Protected by 
Welded Aluminum Case 


@ Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
devised a portable indicating poten- 
tiometer pyrometer for tempera- 
ture measurements where a per 
manent installation is not required. 
It is useful also for testing and 
standardizing service instruments 
and thermocouples, for exploratory 
work and as a spare instrument. 

Finished in crystalline enamel, the 
all-welded aluminum case _ protects 
instrument against dirt, acids, high 
temperatures and abrasion. An 
open, legible temperature scale, 17 
inches long, makes it possible to read 
to close limits. Double range instru- 
ments have two scales, both of 
which may be for temperature and 
for the same or different thermo- 
couples. Each scale may be cali- 
brated for millivoltage, or one for 
millivoltage and one for tempera- 
ture. Single range _ instruments 
have one scale, either for tempera- 
ture or millivoltage. 

Increased mechanical sensitivity is 
inherent in the vernier, assuring 
precise balancing by the vernier 





type dial. Pyrometer Operates either 
horizontally or vertically with equal 
accuracy. Automatic compensation 
for cold-junction errors is provided 
by use of a cold-junction compensa- 
tor coil. By reversing coil, meter can 


be used as a source of electromotive 
force, or for checking calibration of 
other instruments. 

Vernier type rheostat enables op- 
erator to standardize circuit quickly 
and accurately. Made with platinum 
iridium contact points, standardiz- 
ing rheostat and slide wire contact 
offer considerable resistance to cor- 
rosion and wear. 


New Electric Tractor 
Has Four-Wheel Drive 


@ Mercury Mfg. Co., 4044 South 
Halsted street, Chicago, has an- 
nounced a heavy duty electric trac- 
tor of the four-wheel drive, four- 
wheel steer type, developing 3500 
pounds drawbar pull. Having a 
light running speed of 7 miles per 
hour, this tractor has two double re- 





duction, spiral bevel and spur geared 
drive axle assemblies with full float- 
ing axle shafts and tapered roller 
bearing mounted wheels. Each 
drive is powered by a heavy duty, 
series wound motor. 

Tractor brake system is of the 
four-wheel equalized type. Exter- 
nal contacting shoes operate on 
drums mounted on_ intermediate 
gear shaft extensions on each drive 
axle. Travel controller governing 
both motors provides three speeds 
forward and reverse. As illustrated, 
tractor is equipped with a heavy 
duty gas-electric unit, but battery 
compartment to accommodate re- 
quired cells can be furnished. 


Small Magnetic Switch 
Said to Be Tamperproof 


@ General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has developed an alter- 
nating current magnetic switch for 
full-voltage starting of single, two 
and three-phase motors. Although 
small and compact, switch is de- 
signed in accordance with standards 
of electrical clearances, mechanical 
strength and ratings. 

Basically, it consists of a line con- 
tactor, with interlock to provide un- 
der-voltage protection, and two iso- 
thermic temperature overload re- 
lays to protect motor against over- 
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heating. These elements are mount- 
ed in a sheet steel case. Open type 
switch is furnished with a_ rigid 
mounting plate to permit easy 
mounting on either an insulating or 
a conducting panel. 

Contactor is direct-acting, solen- 
oid operated type. Movable magnet 
frame is connected directly to a hot- 
molded insulating block, which car- 
ries the movable contacts. The E- 
type magnet employs an improved 
rivet type pole shader on two legs 
of the magnet, with the air gap nec- 
essary to assure dropout when coil 
is de-energized. Double-break con- 
tacts eliminate troublesome flexible 
shunts, and both stationary and 
movable tips are made of fine silver 
with a thin steel backing for me- 
chanical strength. Relay is_ per- 
manently adjusted at factory and is 
tamperproof. 


Clutch-Brake Unit Is 
Useful as Safety Device 


@ Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has added to its line a mag- 
netic clutch - brake combination, 
which has the unique quality of 
providing a positive clutch, friction 
clutch and friction brake. 
Combination is styled “FFP” and 





is unusual in that it can be engaged 
at normal motor speed. It is claimed 
to be the only magnetic friction de- 
vice which gives smooth accelera- 
tion, positive non-creep running and 
split-second, disk brake stopping. 
Device lends itself to simple re- 
mote control facilities. One push- 
button for starting and another for 
running, and any convenient num- 
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ber of pushbuttons for stopping will 
operate the combination. It is said 
to be particularly adaptable as a 
safety device on positive drives. 


Variable Transmission 
Provides Speed Changes 


m@ Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 
Sycamore, Ill., has announced its 
Select-O-Speed variable speed trans- 
mission which may be attached to 
old or new machinery to give an 
infinite selection of speeds over a 





5-to-1 ratio. This unit is suitable 
for use with driil presses, rip saws, 
milling machines stokers, conveyor 
tables and machine tools. 

Transmission is simple in design 
and is fully enclosed for safety and 
protection. It uses standard V-belts. 
Unit comes assembled, ready for 
use. Housing is bolted down in di- 
rect line of the drive. Installation 
can be made on floor, ceiling, wall or 
machine—upside down or right side 
up. Belt tension is maintained au- 
tomatically. 


Deep Hole Boring Lathe 
Employs Hydraulic Feed 


@R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, has introduced a deep 
hole drilling, boring and reaming 
lathe, designed not only to meet the 
government’s gun boring require 
ments, but also to qualify for bor 
ing hydraulic cylinders, oil well cas 
ings and similar industrial applica- 
tions. For general use, machine can 
be adjusted to take stock any length, 
94-inch outside diameter, boring a 


Used for gun-boring, this lathe will 
handle stock 96 inches long 











diam- 





hole of 22 inches maximum 
eter. 

Rigid, box constructed bed pro- 
vides a wear resisting, non-galling 
surface entire length of the ways. 
tegardless of resistance variation, 
hydraulic feed mechanism gives uni 
form feeds from 0.0006-inch at 500 
spindle revolutions per minute to 
0.380-inch at 20 revolutions per min- 
ute. Stops shut off the feed when 
carriage reaches required limits, and 
a safety stop protects machine 
against overloads. 

Headstock mechanism provides 
three mechanical changes of speed 
through sliding gears. By means 
of change gears in headstock and a 
20-point field rheostat, spindle has 
a range of speed from 20 to 515 
revolutions per minute. 


Hydraulic Lift Truck 
Has Variety of Uses 


@ Lyon Iron Works, Green, N. Y., 
has placed on the market a lift truck 
with hydraulic elevating table which 
may be modified for many particular 
uses. It may Le used for handling 
sheet metal and feeding various 
types of machines, such as shears, 
presses and punches. ‘Truck car 


ries sheets at a convenient height 
for feeding. 

Other uses are handling heavy 
rolls in and out of rolling machines 
and handling dies in and out of 





Truck illustrated was 
designed for these purposes. Winch 
is mounted on front end of table 
and elevates with it. This winch is 
used for pulling rolls and dies on 
the table. 

This truck’s table is 24 inches wide 
and 48 inches long. It has a lowered 
height of 20 inches and may be ele 


presses. 











vated hydraulically to a height of 
43 inches. Other sizes and heights 
are available. Elevation of table is 
through a lever arrangement and 
hydraulic rams. A two-speed hand 
operated pump furnishes power to 
the rams. 


Milling Unit and dig 
Borer for Small Work 


@ Linley Bros. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has introduced a highspeed 
vertical bench milling machine and 
jig borer, with micrometer screw 
feed quill, for small work such as 
dies, fixtures, model work, molds for 
plastics, metal pattern work and 
similar applications. 

All flat surfaces of the compound 
table assembly are hand _ scraped 
for accuracy, and ways are securely 
gibbed for rigidity. Table is 
equipped with two adjustable stops, 
and a lock is provided on the saddle. 
Spindle is heat-treated chromium 
nickel steel, ground all over and 
lapped on bearing surfaces. 

Sliding head is counterbalanced by 
the use of a weight of correct size 
through a chain running over roll- 





ers, and the quill is counterbalanced 
by the same weight through a com- 
pound lever to remove any backlash. 
A smooth feed is provided through 
a ten-pitch screw running parallel to 
and solidly attached to the quill 
flange at its upper end. Handwheel 
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has a 2‘%-inch dial with one hundred 
1/1000-inch markings for use in con- 
nection with a vernier reading in 
tenths of a thousandth. A depth 
stop gage in front of the quill is 
graduated with ten lines to the inch; 
one turn of the handwheel equals 
one space, or 1/10-inch on this gage. 
V-belts are used on a compound 
drive which provides eight spindle 
speeds. Unit is powered by a re- 
versible 1/3-horsepower motor. 


Mesh Insert Centers 
Wheels Automatically 


@ Ever-Tru Abrasive Wheels Inc., 
145 Hudson street, New York, has 
placed on the market a line of cop- 
ing and grinding wheels with a pat- 
ented metallic center containing an 
elastic wire mesh insert woven of 
special alloy spring steel. 

This feature is said to maintain 
constant contact between wheel and 
Object being ground, due to auto- 
matic self-balancing attained by cen- 
trifugal action of the elastic mesh 
insert. These grinding wheels pro- 
vide at high speeds the advantages 
of a vitrified bond with the elastic- 
ity of bakelite and similar resinoid 
bonds. 

It is claimed this type of wheel 
requires less pressure, thus decreas- 
ing normal fatigue of the workman 
from shaking and vibration. Less 
heat is generated. Maintained ac- 
curacy of outside periphery reduces 
tendency of wheel to wear out-of- 
round. Centers may be used over 
and over again after abrasive has 
worn down to metallic center. In 
addition to steel, these centers may 
be obtained in aluminum, with wire 
mesh cast into the aluminum flanges 
and hub. This reduces weight and 
power requirements. ‘Trial wheels 
are being distributed. 


Anti-Corrosive Finish 
Protects Steel Conduit 


@ Walker Bros., Conshohocken, Pa., 
have developed a new type of con- 
duit, known as Dualcote, which, as 
the name implies, derives its stand- 
up qualities from a combination of 
two protective zinc coatings, fused 
into the outside and inside of the 
steel] tube. 

This process does more than cover 
the surface with a deposit of zinc. 
It actually alloys the zinc with the 
steel, forming a galvanized coating 
that will not chip or crack when con- 
duit is bent during installation. Con- 
duit is protected against salt water, 
acids and caustics by the outer coat- 
ing, which contains an inert ingredi- 
ent said to be practically indiffer- 
ent to chemical reaction. This sub- 
stance is carried in a vehicle which 
dries by evaporation rather than by 


oxidation and consequently relies on 
no oils that can be broken down by 
corrosive agents. 


Power Feed Drill Has 
Accessible Controls 


@ Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, has 
added to its line the No. 16 power 
feed drill, intended to meet demand 
for a substantial positive gear drive, 
positive clutch type power feed for 
a No. 2 Morse taper drill. 

Feed is engaged by feed motion 
of the handle and is disengaged by 
upward motion of the handle. Take- 
off is fully geared. Both depth and 
feed dials are read from front of 
machine, and depth control is set 
from this position. Feed change 
may be made during operation. 

Worm is hardened gear steel and 
runs in bronze bushings with thrust 
taken on a ball thrust bearing. Drive 
clutch members are chromium 
nickel steel. 

Operation of drill is simple. Feed 
clutch cam is held out of engage- 
ment by spring pressure. When re- 
sistance is met, cams are forced 
apart and toothed clutch members 
are meshed, engaging power feed 
with feed pinion. When feed has 





been advanced to required depth, 
clutch hub is stopped by a pin on 
the indicator dial and feed is stopped, 
spindle returning to original posi- 
tion. A lefthand feed handle en- 
ables operator to shift instantly 
from power to hand feed without 
disturbing depth stop adjustment. 
Handle can be replaced with an au- 
tomatic tapping feature. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Handling Melts 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


trucked through finishing depart- 
ment to delivery. 

Now castings are put on skids 
when taken from the molds and 
again after being finished. This per- 
mits conveying them by the lift 
truck and eliminates three of the 
four former handlings, the trans- 
fer off the skid platforms onto the 
delivery truck being the only one 
remaining. 

Pouring is done in the afternoon. 
Trucking of castings between found- 
ry, finishing department and out- 
going truck occurs mainly in the 
morning while charging the an- 
nealing furnace is done at intervals 


through the day. Under this rou- 


tine, the low-lift truck battery is 
charged at night. 


¢ 


Flexible Treating 
(Concluded from Page 47) 


almost entirely clear of smoke and 
gases, and a large percentage of 
hot air is drawn from immediate 
working floor. During summer open- 
ings in wall at floor level permit en- 
trance of outside air which aids in 
maintaining a more workable tem- 
perature. 

This assortment of equipment and 
its arrangement in the heat-treating 
department of Schwitzer-Cummins 
plant permit quick and individual 
handling of a wide variation of 
work, where differing quantities, 
sizes and alloys each require speci- 
fied heat treatment. 


¢ 


Maintaining Motors 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


jacent to these parts will often run 
from 5 to 10 degrees Cent. hotter 
than the other bearing because of 
the relatively poorer ventilation and 
proximity of hot member. 
Temperatures in foregoing tables 
are not the lowest attained under 
ideal conditions nor are they the 
highest under which successful op- 
eration may be achieved. They are 
rather what may be expected in 
many cases with allowance for a 
small amount of rubbing of sealing 
washers, internal friction of lubri- 
cant, a small amount of end thrust 
and other incidental conditions. 
Occasionally the structure’ on 
which the motor is mounted becomes 
distorted due to setting of founda- 
tions or other causes. This might 


interfere with alignment and result 
is an increase in bearing tempera- 
ture over that observed during a 
nearly period of operation. Another 
symptom of trouble is an increase 
in vibration and noise which might 
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arise from the same cause or from 
other sources such as a failed ball 
bearing, a bent shaft, a worn coup 
ling, worn gearing, bearing loose in 


housing, unbalance developed in 
rotating element, loose blower, ro- 
tor striking stator because of worn 
shaft or bearing, or excessive tem- 
perature of rotor, etc. 

If any of these defects have devel- 
oped they should be immediately 
remedied. Rubbing of rotor on 
stator is especially destructive. In 
most motors the size of air gap be 
tween these parts may be readily 
checked by means of feeler gages 
inserted through openings provided. 









Minimum air gap measured should 
not be less than 33 per cent of maxi- 
mum. When symptoms of trouble 
arise, a check for alignment and 
for uniform air gap aids in deter- 
mining the cause prior to correc- 
tion of the trouble. 

Temperature of bearings depends 
upon a number of factors among 
which are: Rate of conduction of 
heat through the walls of the bear- 
ing housing, amount of exterior sur- 
face available to radiant heat, 
amount of air circulated over such 
cooling surfaces, amount of heat 
carried away by lubricant, ete. All 
these affect cooling. 
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@ In the Machine Shop, Hand operated light 
weight, fast, easily propelled smooth running 
cranes and carriers, are effective equipment for 


service. 


e This is a two ton job with motor operated hoist. 
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THE CLEVELAND CRANE SENGINEERING CO. 








FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


1125 Depot St. 


WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


Or consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 











Monorail Hoist Design 
Is Boon to Operator 


@ The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a type of materials-handling 
carrier developed by Cleveland 
Tramrail San Francisco Co., San 
Francisco. As seen from the dia- 
gram, its main feature is that hoist 
operator sits in a cab which rides 
up and down with the load, as well 
as traveling horizontally in the 
usual manner. 

This permits operator to have di- 
rect control of piling operations of 
all types as the unit is suitable for 
use with any kind of grab in han- 
dling kegs, coils of steel sheet or 
wire, bundles of paper, tin plate, etc. 
Operator is lowered to the floor with 


Close clearance hoist with grab and 
operator's cab that travels up and 
down with the load facilitates storage 
by increasing accuracy of tiering 


the grab where he closely supervises 
operation of grab. 

Then when material is being 
placed or stacked, operator is al- 
ways at the same level as the work 
so that again close supervision of 
stacking operations is possible. This 
means that one man can now effi- 
ciently handle piling and storage op- 
erations with practically no limit to 
the piling height, as he is just as 
safe 60 feet above the floor as 10 
feet. 

Instead of requiring one man in 
the control cab, one man to hook on 
the load and a third man on top of 
the storage pile to unhook the ma- 
terial, these operations can be han- 
dled by the one operator using this 
equipment. In addition, the highest 
tier of the pile can be piled just as 
level and placed just as accurately 
as the tier resting on the floor. Pos- 
sibilities in saving of floor space by 
permitting higher tiering and in re- 
ducing handling costs appear of con- 
siderable significance, especially in 


















































operations warehouses and other storage areas. 
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Oil Well Casing Bell 
Formed by Die Forging 


@ Announcement of the addition of 
a seamless bell and spigot to its line 
of oil field products has been made 





This new type well casing has its bell 
formed by die forging instead of by 
the conventional expansion operation 


by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. This casing, made for 
welding in the well, features a die- 
forged bell. 

Bell is formed by upsetting casing 
instead of by expansion operation. 
This die-forging operation is said to 
form a heavier bell wall, increase 
effective welding area and assure a 
concentric diameter which by its 
uniformity makes. possible easy 
stabbing. This operation also pro- 
vides a gentle slope or shoulder 
from bell to pipe wall intended to 
relieve internal stresses arising 
from expansion during welding. 

A series of full section tensile 
tests showed that in a majority of 
cases the joint strength was as great 
as that of the pipe itself, with joint 
efficiency records ranging between 
96 and 100 per cent. Bell and spigot 
casing is produced in sizes ranging 
from 5% to 10% inches outside 
diameter. Steel used in the manu- 
facture of this casing is a grade 
specially selected for its welding 
properties. 


Wrinkle Finishes in All 
Colors Now Available 


@ A new line of wrinkle finishes 
has been developed by Maas & Wald- 
stein Co., Newark, N. J. Duart wrin- 
kle enamels can be supplied in every 
color, including white and light 
pastel shades. Practically no dis- 
coloration occurs during the _ bak- 
ing process, it is claimed. 

The new finished bake hard and 
wear resistance with a short bak- 
ing schedule. Light in body, the 
new product can be sprayed like 
synthetic enamel giving a high cov- 
erage with uniform wrinkling. Pat- 
terns can be varied from an extreme- 
ly fine to a very coarse and heavy 
structure. One coat is all that is 
needed. 
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Markets Affected 
By Year-End Lulil 


Steelmaking Reduced; 


Recovery Seen for 


First Quarter 


@ STEEL demand continues active among several im- 
portant consuming industries, but the holiday and in- 
ventory periods are having a depressing effect on in- 
got production. 

The national operating rate slipped 6 points to 52 
per cent last week. Output also will be retarded 
this week, with January marked for recovery in both 
new business and production. 

In view of the season, steel markets are giving a 
good account of themselves by showing relatively small 
effect of year-end influences. At Chicago, steelmak- 
ing has dropped only 3.5 points from the 1938 peak, 
standing at 56.5 per cent last week. Pittsburgh opera- 
tions, originally scheduled at 38 per cent, moved up to 
40 on better activity in some products, off only 1 point 
from the previous week. Detroit advanced to the year’s 
high at 90 per cent. 

Gradual recovery, rather than an immediate return 
to the level of operations prevailing in November, is 
looked for after the turn of the year. For one thing, 
automobile assemblies have passed the fall crest and 
will require less steel the early part of next quarter. 
The carryover of unfilled orders for flat-rolled steel 
will postpone resumption of neavy buying of sheets and 
strip until the latter part of January at the earliest. 


Building Steel Activity 
Reaches Year’s Best Rate 


On the other hand, numerous building and engineer- 
ing projects now getting under way will account for 
substantial tonnages, while railroad needs gradually 
are expanding. In the event the railroads receive 
hoped-for legislative treatment at the hands of con- 
gress, buying of track material and equipment may 
expand more rapidly than would be dictated by revenue 
alone. 

Additional rail purchases lately have been confined 
to 50,000 tons for the Pennsylvania. New York, New 
Haven & Hartford is seeking court permission to buy 
15,649 tons, while most other roads have yet to close 
on 1939 needs. Several eastern railroads are said to 
be preparing to order a large number of freight cars. 

The sharp flurry in construction contracting, mo- 
tivated largely by the PWA program, is one of the 
bright spots in steel markets. Structural shape and 
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reinforcing bar inquiries and awards the past few 
weeks have been the most numerous of the year, and 
production of this tonnage will give strong support 
to steel operations early in 1939. 

Major structural bookings last week included 7000 
tons for a Jamestown, R. I. bridge, 5000 tons for a 
Portsmouth, N. H. bridge, 3200 tons for navy yard 
cranes, 1350 tons for Grand Coulee dam, 1200 tons for 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and 1000 tons for an ordnance 
building, Washington. For the first section of the 
Chicago subway, 6800 tons of reinforcing bars, struc- 
tural shapes, beam ribs and liner plates is being placed. 


Automobile Output Drops; 
Well Ahead of 1937 Level 


Automobile production dropped about 10,000 units 
last week to 92,890 but was far above the rate a year 
ago, when assemblies totaled 67,230 units. General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler accounted for the decline, the former 
being down from 44,125 the previous week to 38,875, 
while the latter slipped from 27,700 to 21,960. Ford 
output expanded from 21,450 to 22,200, and all other 
makers increased from 9630 to 9855. 

Steel prices have been tested lately by 
tively small tonnages but are steady. In addition, a 
stronger market has developed in certain products 
traditionally subject to price irregularity. Quotations 
have been established for next quarter, but there is a 
growing belief higher prices will be instituted before 
the end of that period. 

Last week’s steelmaking operations of 52 per cent 
compare with 23 per cent a year ago. In addition to 
declines at Pittsburgh and Chicago, reductions included 
5 points to 32 per cent in eastern Pennsylvania, 11 
points to 71 per cent at Birmingham, 11 points to 45 
per cent at Youngstown, 3 points to 59 per cent at 
Wheeling and 9 points to 50 per cent at Cleveland. 
Unchanged districts were St. Louis at 51.5, New Eng- 
land at 70, Buffalo at 44 and Cincinnati at 75. 

Scrap and finished steel composites are unchanged 
at $14.83 and $56.50, respectively. 


only rela- 


less’ 


ago. 





Dec. 24 
$36.37 
56.50 
14.83 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap. . 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Dec. 17 Dec. 10 
$36.38 $36.36 
56.50 56.50 
14.83 14.66 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Nov., 1938 Sept., 1938 

$36.39 $36.48 
56.68 57.20 
14.58 14.23 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec., 1937 Dec., 1933 
$38.88 $31.01 
61.70 51.10 
13.24 10.12 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—tHeavy melting steel and compresse 


not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 

Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary ya 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .8-inch, Pitts. 


Dec. 24, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 
2.25¢ 2.25c 2.25c 2.45c 
2.25 225 225 250 
2.57 es a y ile Bs 6s. 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.35 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.465 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.445 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
3.20 3.20 3.20 3.55 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.50 
3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 

$5.00 $5.10 $5.35 $5.35 
2.45 245 245 2.75 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 


s Dec. 24, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
Pig Iron 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh...... $22.34 $22.34 $21.34 $25.26 
OG | a ir J. «050 20.50 19.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 22.34 21.34 25.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ...... 22.21 22.21 21.21 25.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham... 17.38 17.38 16.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.89 20.89 19.89 23.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 23.215 23.125 22.215 26.215 
Malleable, Valley eeitaiy 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.24 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 21.17 21.44 2041 24.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 97.77 97.77 107.49 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $15.50 $15.15 $15.25 $13.40 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 13.50 12.75 12.75 13.13 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago. . 13.75 14.20 13.60 12.40 
tails for rolling, Chicago ....... 17.75 17.40 17.75 14.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 16.00 16.10 16.60 15.75 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $ 3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.30 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 3.00 5.00 5.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.00 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.25c 
Buffalo ; 2.15¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢ 
New York, del. 2.39¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.32¢c 
Granite City, Il. 2.25c 
Middletown, O. 2.15¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.15¢ 

2.15¢c 


Birmingham ; 
Pacific Coast points 
Cold Rolled 


2.65¢ 


Pittsburgh 3.20c 
Chicago, Gary 3.20¢ 
ER Gon weno as 3.20c 
Cleveland , 3.20c 
Detroit, delivered 3.30c 
Philadelphia, del. . 3.52¢ 
Row TOT, Gel. «2. .0se. 3.54c 
Granite City, Ill. 3.30c 
Middletown, O. 3.20c 
Youngstown, O. cep) re 
Pacific Coast points .... 3.80c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh ate 3.50c 
Chicago, Gary ..... 3.50c 
Buffalo ARS 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. . 8.67c 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 
Birmingham ......... . 8.50c 
Granite City, Ill.... 3.60c 
Middletown, O. 3.50¢ 


62 


Youngstown, O. ........ 
Pacific Coast points.... 


Black Plate, No, 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary Se 3.05¢c 
Granite City, Ill... 3.15¢ 


Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary ....... 3.95c 
PIE CORE «oso csccnss 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75c 3.35c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.8%c 3.45¢c 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland cs) eee 3.35¢c 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast .. 3.35c 3.95¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 

Re. pakke we 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets ... 84.00 36.00 
oy) eae 21.50 23.50 
Cold Sttip. «. +. 28.00 30.00 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


Sheets ..26.30 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 


Steel Plate 


i le: a rrr fd 
HOW TORK, GER. ices 2.29¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.15¢ 
Boston, delivered ....... 2.42c 
Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.33¢c 
Chieago or Gary ....... 23e 
COREE sks eo rise'a dh Gun DS 2.10c 
ole) |: 2.10c 
Coatesville, base ....... 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
CAAVMONE, Del. oi. 000s 2.10¢ 
pt: ae 2.10c 
SO a re 2.45c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.60c 
Steel Floor Plates 

PED giack b Wind Bice wine 3.35¢ 
2 dt "9: EES eae 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢ 
PACS UEIED onncvaenecess 3.35¢ 
Standard Shapes 

glut le). re 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. .......2.21%c 
dee oy | es 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
MOLNIONGM . 2.2.4 .s0005% 2.10c 
SAME es 5.9.5.0 0 0% <'a6we 2.10c 
Cleveiand, del. ....... 2.30¢ 
NIB cle ia Stud e's te 2.10c 
ere 2.45¢ 


BIPTRINSHAM. 2.06. sees 2.10c 
aa |: 2.34c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
CePOrice Sy, Tks ces 5.10 

Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite City, Til; <....... Sao 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
PANEER, op sie sy oas's 2.25¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25¢c 
NNN a GN Ss rg ON) a-S 2.35¢ 
coigect i nre 2.25¢ 
EE 6 cay Ge h «lapis 2.25¢ 
oS Ae, eee 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62c 
pew Core, GGL ..cs.6-e. 2.59¢c 
RUSE NRG so ccditin 50 70.0i00 2.60c 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.85¢ 
Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 
SPERM NMINER 5 Gia o.<here o's: 3 2.10c 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.10¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20¢ 
CRE TOIOOE kc scwee aces 2.10e 
STEEL 
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EN ei ie ahi «3 Gupisis seus 2.10e 
Birmingham : 2.10¢ 
RE EEE es tincds as ve 2.45¢ 
Pacific cvast points ..... 2.70¢ 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15¢ 
oS ER Serene 2.15¢ 
PUTIBGECIGMIG 2... 226505 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00e 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


yt ES a ae 2.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
Sparrows Ft, ...55... 2.05c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.15¢ 
ok ene 2.40¢c 
Pacific coast ports, f.o.b. 
oe 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 


cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.00c 
CRE OU obese acess 2.25¢c 
Paciihe Coast .....4.+2.. 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails. $2.45 
Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15c 
Galv. fence staples 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire..... 2.95c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.35c 

Woven wire fencing (base 
Cc. L. column) ‘ 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....... 2.65¢c 
Boring WITS... co newess 3.20c 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon’ Alloy 
PIttsouTEgn «..... 2.70c 3.40c 
CHIGRRO ....... 2.70c 3.40c 
Oe ae 2.70c 3.40c 
Detroit 2.75¢ *3.50c 
Cleveland ...... 2.70c 3.40c 
Buffalo 2.70c 3.40c 
* Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 .... OR 3100 0.70 
2100 . 075 3200. 1.35 
2300 . 1.55 3300.... 3.80 
Zgooo ...: 22 3400.... 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


og er eee 1.10 
S100 OG0120 Cre... 2... 0.45 
cago Cr. Spring Tats ...... 0.15 
ENUM ses ye Giansss oce F504 1.20 
GiG0 “spring flats ........ 0.85 
Mace. WES. acs ve. wo ow ss aie 1.50 
REEMONE WOR Sask alee ts 0.85 
9200 spring fiate ........ 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 

es: a 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40c 
RE SEIN, 55s oo 2eo wesc aw & 2.75¢c 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.15c 
ei at Sr a 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.47¢ 
New York, Gel. ...... 2.51c 


Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 

Pitts., Chicago, Birm... 2.25c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 

and under, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, enemies 2.95c¢ 
Chicago CisOeixis 3.05c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.15¢ 
Cleve 
Carbon Pitts 
0.26—0.50 2.95¢ 
RS OS (: 4.30c 
Oy SN | eer 6.15¢ 
POE RS oa neve eee 8.35¢ 
Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
DATO, Cek sie ie icc 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.50c 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill . $40.00 

Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. . .82.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 
I50., Axle Bteel ...4.%. 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.15¢c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Cheo., Bham. ... s. cnace 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ..65-5-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tite VOUS kee .50-5 off 

Stove ‘Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 

with nuts separate 75-12% 

off; bulk 85 off on 15,000 

of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 

over 3-inch. 

Step bolts ........50-10-5-5 off 
Elevator bolts ....50-10-5-5 off 
PIGW DORIS} ors ec acss 65-5-5 off 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
% inch & less. .65-5 70 
Y-1-inch ..... .60-10 65 
1% and larger. .60-5 60-5 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
1 Se rere reer 50-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. . .65-10 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. . .73-10 off 
Headless set screws. .. .62-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chicago ... 3.40c 

ys-inch and_= smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. . .65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
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Chi., Phila., 
and large nut, 


to jobbers 
bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢c.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
CE reer, ae 
Mik tre Ribs bees 66% 58 
1—3 eas 68% 60% 
Iron 
% 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
as. 2) ae che 38 21% 
Ser isa tees aie otaterare one 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
ee ry CFE 61 52% 
2%—3 64 55% 
3%—6 ..... 66 57% 
Tt BOS occ acsse 55% 
9 and 10 eae 64% 55 
5 Bo eo 2 63% 54 
Iron 
Fe Ea TOE 30% 15 
2%—3 31% 17% 
erin, eee 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld . 67% 
2, lap weld . . 68 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63% 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld 25 t 
1and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld . 23% x 
2 lap weld ....... 25% 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld .. -.. 28% 15 
4% to8 lap weld.. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 23 % 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feel 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” O. D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
Lk? ©. dD: 13 11.06 22.93 
- 6 6hCCCUD. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%" ©. D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” O. D. Ae 15.16 ae 
2%” O. D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2%” O. D. 12 17.54 29.00 
| GOD 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D. 11 23.15 39.81 
— oP, 10 28.66 49.90 
5s” oO. D. 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O.D. 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
_ O. D. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1i%* OO; D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” O. D. 13 10.23 11.79 
2S" O22: 13 11.64 13.42 
a OED. 13 13.04 15.03 





an”? ©: 2 13 14.54 4.76 
2%” O. D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%” O. D. 12 17.54 20.21 
4%" 0. BD. 12 18.59 21.42 
a Cre 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” O. D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” O. D. 10 37.35 43.04 
>. Gap, 9 46.87 54.01 
ov Gee 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. titgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 

Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Clev., Buffalo, Young., 
Birm., Sparrows Point 

Duluth (billets) 

Detroit, delivered 


Tons) 


$34.00 
36.00 
36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


6x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 


Sheet Bars 


Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Cantun, Chicago 34.00 


Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to %- 
inch incl. 
Do., over 8; to 47-in. incl. 48.00 
Worce ster up $: 2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Young., 


43.00 


Pitts., Chi, Buff., 


Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 

Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry. 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. . 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Spot, gal., 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha . 26.00c 
Industrial xylol . 26.00c 
Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 


St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.25¢ 
Do. (450 lbs.) 15.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 


bbls. to jobbers . 5.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $27.75 
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Pig Iron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 

No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 

a errs eee ea $22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 

SEES RE A ta ne 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 

eee, PASS gos bee oes 17.38 erty 16.38 22.00 

Buffalo ae see ee 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 

Chicago 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Cleveland 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Detroit 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

0 a perk ee ere 21.50 21.50 ae 22.00 

OS SRA are tare ere 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 

Everett, Mass. SP ee Ty 22.75 23.25 22.25 23.75 

SE? GELS cs awis's 60 « o0'o sla 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

I NN ee ea a Bot 21.00 21.00 20.50 dies 

eC eeer SOCOM, DR. sk oss cs bs vem 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Pe See Aas Law yet s bese 19.00 ny Sor aah 

ere 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... 22.00 Bree 21.50 piers 

Swedeland, Pa. mate ke meee 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 

Toledo, O. Sees th ob etwas 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 

a, «ee 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


tSubject to 
or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland..... 
Baltimore 
Boston from Birmingham 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 
Chicago from Birmingham 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham. . 
Cleveland from Birmingham 
Mansfield, O., 
Milwaukee from Chicago...... 
Muskegon, Mich., 

Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. zs 
Newark, N. from Bethlehem. 
Philadelphia iene Birmingham. . 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 
district from Neville 


from Birmingham... . 


from Bethlehem 24.50 
39 


from Toledo, O.... 


from soo meng 


from Chicago, 


.. 22.39 22.39 
22.78 eae 
.. 22.87 ane 
... 23.25 23.75 
.. 23.25 23.75 
25.00 
+ 22.39 
Bh nibs 
21.44 22,11 
21.06 6 
21,32 :aee 
22.94 22.94 
.. 22.10 22.10 
.. 2419 24.19 
23.15 emirs 
23.53 24.03 
22.46 
22.84 23, 34 


21.96 
22.34 


38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


22.89 
24:25 
24.25 
22.89 


22.44 
22.60 
24.69 


§ Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, 


No.2 Malle- Besse 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
mt. SOU. Merten. ...........:; 21.50 21.50 21.00 vals 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... ¢21.12 Fees 20.62 bes 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 23.63 23.63 crab 24.13 
7Over 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .......... $20.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $25.00 
Pate, Get, CEES cases cen 20.50 do., del. Chicago..... 28.34. 
Lyles, A hb seer eee 23.50 
Silveryt 


Jackson count, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 


7-7.50—$26.50; 


7.51-8—$27.00; 


8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00: 


9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 


Jackson county, O., base: 
plus $1 a ton. 


Prices are the same as for silveries, 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 


is quoted with freight allowed. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%. 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pes; BRO 5 Feri ke oe 2 es ows $60.80 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 

Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 

New GOrney «sie ccess 52.50 
Second a de 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 42.75 

Georgia, Alabama 34.20 

DUD NN iki Gwe ss 49.00 

Ohi 

ey es 39.90 

TMUCTIMGGINTE § «.cnkscces 36.10 

Second quality ........ 31.35 


Malleable Bung Brick 


Pe) aah ek ore Se $56.05 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ......... $47.50 
Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 56.05 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags)... $45.00 
Do. domestic ..... 40.00 
Do.,_ f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk. 22.00 
net ton, ee 26.00 


Quickset magnesite 
grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
lah, Wash., net ton, 
WEEE iio tio a orth ocd 22.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick .. $47.00 
Chem. bonded chrome. 47.00 
Magnesite brick 67.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 








Pittsburgh 
SS Ree . land $1.24 freight. ER. wats Casekhas $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit. . 23.45 23.45 me A . VET RE. onde ce oe ei $26.00 No. 2 lump . . .22.00-23.00 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82% Do., ton lots 11.25¢ lybdenum, 1b. molyb. PMOOME ) oo. scp see 80.00c 
tidewater, duty pd.... or Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50¢c cont., f.o.b. mill 0.8C¢ Oh: PASE oss Sale ee ws 85.00c 
Do., del. Pittsburgh... . 67-72% carloads, 2% car- 88% ch tract 79.00¢ 
’ / » oF | Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- eo CAGES, CURSTRSS ... oe 
Splegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ee 18%, ti., 6-8% carb., OO, spot — 
Palmerton, Pa. spot.. 28.00 OME oo. errr ee ees 18-39 _carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% tron, 
Do., 26-28%, Palmer- + ae cee 1.29€ Do, spot ... 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
ton. eae Do., less-ton lots 17.75¢ Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 %-in., 1b. 14.00c¢ 
Car- Ton Less Do, spot, ton lots . 150.0C Do, 2% See eras 12.50¢ 
ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots ton 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Spot 4c higher 
allowed, c.l. --+++ 69.50 20% carb... 16.50c 17.25¢ 17.50e _carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., ton lot .......-. 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢c 18.50¢c Do, spot ... 160.00 carloads, freight al- 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50¢c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 lowed, ton .......... $69.50 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50c Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00  Carload, spot ........ 74.50 
Silicoman, 2% carbon ; 97.75 Spot ye higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, a 3.75¢ 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 Ferromolybdenum, 55- f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Manganese Briquets, 
Contract ton price $11 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. 200; TOON IOTB. 6. ws cess 8.00¢c contract carloads, 
higher; spot $5 over “a epeeeee 0.95 Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c bulk freight allowed, 
contract. sia ar am Spot %c lb. higher geen vead sts ss. Seaee 
valclum = molybdate, ; Chromium Briquets, con- Ton lots ............ 5.25¢ 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 ~ tract. any quantity, Less-ton lots ........ 5.50¢ 
con. del. cars .1.60-1.65 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, freight allowed, 1b. ; 7.25¢ Spot 4c higher 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to lb. con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 eo: a 8.00c contr’t, carloads, gross 
Do., less-ton lots ... 1.25 Do., less-ton lots .... 8.25¢ LL MEP te renee, eb 
eee eee — gring S 0.10 Tungsten Metal Powder, Ra eee ee 102.50 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 egy Msc cong ote . — according to grade, 34-40%, contract, car- 
unitage, 58.50; electro- ’ Spot 5c inher : spot shipment, 200-lb. loads, 1b., alloy 14.00¢ 
lytic, per ton, c. 1. 23- : . drum lots, Ib. $2.05 Do, ton. lots 2.«:..... 15.00¢ 
26 % ok Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, Do, smaller lots ..... 2.1 Do, less-ton lots .... 16.00c 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 he ae $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, Spot %c higher 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots ..._ 2.30 ce at > ne aT er 3 tage ne von 
ee en eee Spot is 10c higher Chromium Metal, 98% 200-Ib. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
sm — cr., del. enn, Technical molybdenum cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do, 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
carlots 0.50¢ trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- contract, Ib. con. Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
te STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 
Plates Struc- Sheets- 




















eee 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
q DG a Gace ac ew eke Kee es © 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.76 
i New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 4.90 4.40 
Philadelphia ....ccccccccces 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 poe 4.50 
SARs eee ora 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
SS erie 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 4.80 5.40 
ese er 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
NEED 5.9% Gia 4.00 Sin erae-0''e 3.60 3.75 3.75 $55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.60 4.50 
a ee rea 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.62 
oo rrr eee ee rr oe 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3. 4.65 4.74 
i Ae er re ae 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.5 4.57 
0S Eee rae ey are 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3855 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
BERIGROOMB. occ accceee cece 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 5.10 4.75 
BRA WAMIEOO Sins cos ce eec eee ce 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 4.58 4.63 
ee ee 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 4.72 4.77 
ME COIGY. veces ov sabiens'e 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
AS ee corey 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 canta 5.26 
ce ee 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 a uiat 4.40 
Mats. HAM xa ctsev svete 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 “ 5.54 
BArnUMene AIA. ...ccccven 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 gitiia 4.75 
BOO COPIOOU. . oes stew eneee 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 4.10 re 4.60 
RL PAL sors wale a Ga’ 6/o 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 4.20 re 5.25 
I tS Git Gone Siac los die bie ws oi 4.30 4.50 5.85 405 4.15 5.90 4.20 wins 5.50 
PerecianG, OTreg, sons ccccsces 4.30 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 3.75 6.50 4.75 
BM, POMEMIOEON, foe cose etaeade 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.05 
EL ED TOMCINCO ony os 504s eee er 4.05 4.45 6.00 4.00 4.00 5.60 4.00 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold w———SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) ——~——, oS AL — 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
NEE es ap sis WSS wwii hw alkls 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
PO CME gS acute wd ee wert oe 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 = 8.69 7.29 
NENIAN  oxs i0 sane os 3.66 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 FR 
0 AC eee ee ee 4.35 3.95 ee ye oor 
; DRS! Ve fsa scene ed oee re 4.60 wate 
ee ee ae ee 3.57 4.05 3.80 7.20 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
cE ee eee 3.35 3.95 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 8.35 6.95 
q PIII cess Richa cae tice tet tite AGS 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
q UNDE Fr lik. abyss) a: sane 45/8 Pash 3.55 4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
NEE 55 sobs 5.0.5 ese eres 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
SND in Sia wince mes «aeons « 3.65 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
OMEN cs. on wie Dea peices ae 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
RENNES fo kala a ose nto am 6:8)0 a 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
en EN are Situ was wie ae 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.22 
Se a 4.46 4.60 sah pr ees sats dees ed exam 
REI (ua oes ePhae wes ox chan 4.61 
So a ae Sears 4.90 
TG UE, clo alas Scans wie’ ee 5.09 
Burmneram, AlG@, ......606 ee 4.73 waste ans Ore 
THR COTNCENE 6 ecdec becciccs 5.00 5.10 naan gata pane ats aoa 
SONNEI has aie-s vs adnate’ Ped ss airs 5.60 5.65 re 7.80 7.65 8.45 
eget Ee. A re eh 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 - jay 
OS 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
BEM PTARCIBOO. occ icc issses *9.30 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 
* Based on minimum quantity. 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Dec. 22 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
i By Cable or Radio Last Reorted 
Continental Channel or French Beloian Reich 
| ae £Esd Francs Francs Mark 
British ; **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si.2.5.. $25.51 5 9 O(a) $15.73 598 $16.85 500 $25.27 63 
| Fe rome, dott Selaypeund® —Basicbew.pigiron.. 23.40 5 002) ..... 27.88 (b)69.50 
ig *"£8d current value £Esd Furnace coke...... 6.44 1 76 5.92 225 Tene 215 7.62 19 
4 Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $25.74 5 100 $17.04 2 00 Billets.......... a 36,06 7417-6 22.09 840 28.98 860 38.71 96.50 
é Basic bessemer........ non Oe 16.40 1 18 6 Standard rails...... 2.12c 10 26 1.38¢ 1,150 2.06c 1,375 2.38 132 
4 Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 30.42 6 10 0* oe aes Merchant bars..... 2.56c 12 4 0tt 1.30c 1,080 1.65c 1,100 1.98 110 
Billets. . . $36.86 7176 $42.60 5 00 Structural shapes... 2.30c 11 O 6ff 1.27c 1,055 1.65c 1,100 193c 107 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 52.77 11 56 43.66 5 26 Plates, t}4-in. or 5 PO ree ae ; 
g a ree 2.45¢ 3 2c 1,350 2.06c 375 2.29 7 
Standard rails......... $47.39 10 26 $48.99 5150 Sheets, black....... 3.29c 15 15 O§ 1.92¢ 1,600t 2.36c 1.575t 59 1442 
Merchant bars........ 2.30c 11 00 2.00cto2.05¢ 5 26to5 50 — gheces palv..corr.,24 ’ gl 
Structural shapes. seeees 2.09c 10 06 1.90c 4176 m oe pagigge 3.87- 18 100 7c 2750 13 ye ra 7 
i Plates, t34 in.or5mm. 2.27c 10 17 6 2.19c to 2.39e 5126to6 26 ee ene : shit aa #.13¢ 2,750 ) 
3 Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wire.......... 4.08¢ 19 100 1.98¢ 1,650 2.48¢ 1,650 bie 173 
SPUD Wilk s%2 800s z.72c 13. 00 2.93c 7 10 0° Bands and strips... 2.71lc 12 19 Off =1.45c¢ 1,210 1.95c¢ 1,300 2.29 127 
Sheets, gal.,24ga.,corr. 3.29c 15 15 0 3. 1c 9 00 et 
Bands "and strips...... are 3 5:0 2.05c 5 50 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price, 
Plain wire, base. . ‘ 4.08c 19 10 O 2.39c to 2.83c 6 26to7 50 sae : eat <hearth steel. Conti mevalie Soe Hastetbensere : 
: a want wire, io** 4 860 23 50 Z076 te 3176 7 7éto8 26 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent us ially for t asic t ner steel 
i Wire nails, base....... 3.87c 18 10 0 2.73c to 2.93c 7 00to7 100 (a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebate to approved customers. (b) hematite. °Close annealed. 
4 Tin plate, box 108 lbs. $ 4.74 1 0 3 es ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 


British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Adantic sostnuid dus: ould. **Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 75 per cent over paper sterling. 
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Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1. 412.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.50-13.75 
New Eng. del. No. 1 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 13.75-14.25 
3uffalo, No. 2 11.75-12.25 
Chicago, No. 1 13.50-14.00 


Chicago, auto, no 


alloy 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 11.00-11.50 
11.50-12.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 13.50-14.00 


Cleveland, No, 2 12.50-13.00 
Detroit, No. 1 10.00-10.50 
Detroit (industrial) 10.50-11.00 


12.00-12.50 


Eastern Pa., No. 1 15.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 13.50 
Federal, Ill. 12.00-12.50 


Granite City, R. R. 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, No, 2 12.00-12.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
Los Angeles, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 11.50-12.00 
Pitts.. No. 1 (R.R.) 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.50-15.00 


St. Louis, R. R. 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, No, 2 12.00-12.50 
San Francisco, No, 1 12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 14.00 


1 10.00-11.00 


Toronto, dirs. No. 
14.50-15.00 


Valleys, No. 1 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo 11.75-12.25 
Chicago, factory 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, dealer 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland 13.00-13.50 
Detroit 11.50-12.00 
E. Pa., new mat. 15.50 


E, Pa., old mat. 11.00-11.50 
Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 15.50-16.00 
= Louis + 11.00-11.50 
Valleys 14.00-14.50 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 1 ..... 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 TY 00-11.50 
Cleveland 10.00-10.50 
Los Angeles 14.00 
Pittsburgh 14.50-15.00 
St. Louis ; 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, dealers... 4.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago ; . 8.50- 9.00 


7.00- 7.50 
8.50- 9.00 


Cincinnati, dealers. 


Detroit 


tLos Angeles 3.75- 4.00 
St. Louis .. ...  7.50- 8.00 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 11.75-12.25 


Chicago, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2 3.50- 4.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 7.25- 7.75 
Detroit, No. 1, new 9,.75-10.25 
Valleys, new, No, 1 13.50-14.00 
Toronto, dealers... 4.00 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 


Birmingham .oee £4.50- 5.00 
Buffalo 7.00- 7.50 
Chicago 7.00- 7.50 


dealers 1.75- 5.25 
7.00- 7.50 
5.50- 6.00 


Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


Iron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $5.25 
Mesabi nonbess, ........ 4.95 
High phosphorus 4.85 
Mesabi bessemer . 5.10 
Old range nonbess. 5.1¢ 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


‘rokers prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates 


Eastern Pa. 9.00- 9.50 


Los Angeles 4.50- 4.75 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 9.50-10.00 
St. Louis a 4.00- 4.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
VEINS. o63 vara 8.50- 9.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Buffalo 7.50- 8.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago ...... 8.50- 9.00 
Detroit 6.50- 7.00 
Pitts., alloy-free . 11.25-11.75 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district .... 2.00 


Buffalo ee a 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.50- 4.00 
a eer 7.50- 8.00 
oo eer rer 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit : 7. . §5.50- 6.00 
New York +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh . §8.25- 8.75 
Toronto, dealers... 3.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district +7.50 
Buffalo ...... 9.50-10.00 


Chicago, elec, fur... 13.00-13.50 


East. Pa., elec. fur.. 13.00-13.50 
RE 5 os aks eae 9.00- 9.50 
i: ae 5.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham ...... 46.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem +6.00- 6.25 
Buffalo ; 7.75- 8.25 
Chicago ‘ 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 3.50- 4.00 
Cleveland ......... aor 140 
Detroit Se, Bh oe 5.50- 6.00 
E. Pa., chemical. 10.00-11.00 
New York +3.50- 4.00 
St. Louis te 2.50- 3.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 3.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 15.75-16.25 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 


St. Louis 14.00-14.50 
SPRINGS 
Buffalo 16.00-16.50 


-..... 17.00-17.50 
16.00-16.50 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 


Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis 15.50-16.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham . =12.00-12.50 
Buffalo 17.00-17.50 


15.50-16.00 
16.75-17.25 
16.75-17.25 


Chicago (3 ft.) 

Chicago (2 ft.) 

Cincinnati, dealers. 
Detroit 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles ... 15.00-15.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.25-15.75 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district .....13.50-14.00 


| eee 16.00-16.50 
ee ek wa wes 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland ..... 17.00-17.50 


16.25-16.75 
14.00-14.50 
16.00 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
Seattle 


FROGS, SWITCHES 

of. ee 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis, cut ...... 14.00-14.50 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

St. Louis .......... 14.00-14.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Chicago, net 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.25- 7.75 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo 10.00-10.50 


Chicago, net 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa. 13.50-14.00 
New York ... +8.50- 9.00 
St. Louis 9.50-10.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham .711.00-11.50 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 10.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district..... 78.00- 8.25 


a) Fa 11.75-12.25 
Cleveland 11.50-12.00 
Detroit 9.50-10.00 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 
Pittsburgh 14.50-15.00 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buffalo, crops ... 
Cleveland, crops 
Eastern Pa., crops. . 


76.50 
16.50-17.00 


16.50-17.00 
18.00-18.50 
17.00-17.50 


Pitts., billet, bloom, 

SIAD CTODS ...555. 18.50-19.00 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
ree 15.50-16.00 
MINED cc inde hend hb 16.00-16.50 
DOSern PA. .....22s 17.00-17.50 
gies, —_——_a 17.25-17.75 
DORI os oc daw aks 15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ....... 414.00-15.00 
cn cal, iS rs eer ee 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 17.50-18.00 
New York ....414.50-15.00 
ey 17.00-17.50 


ee | a 18.00-18.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham ....... 415.00-16.00 
eG ears ae 16.50-17.00 
Boston district .... 716.00 
Chicago, net .. .. 19.00-19.50 
ar oe ae 21.50-22.50 
a OS ee 19.00-19.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 13.50-14.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston district 414.75-15.00 
oo ak C : 715.50-16.00 


20.50-21.00 
17.00-17.50 


Eastern Pa. a eee 
St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ...... 713.50-14.00 


Boston dist., iron... 711.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago; iron ...:.. 13.50-14.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 15.50-16.00 
Cincin., iron, deal.. 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh, iron .. 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel ... 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel 15.50-16.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... ¢12.50-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.7{11.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 


Buffalo, cupola . 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach. . 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, auto net.. 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.00-11.50 


Chicago, mach. net. 12.00-12.50 
Cincin., mach, deal. 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, mach. net 16.75-17.25 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 


E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.50-15.00 
Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 15.25-15.75 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
MeNeEe. soso skorse 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola .. 12.50-13.00 
St. L., agr. mach... 14.00-14.50 


St. L., No. 1 mach. 15.00-15.50 
Toronto, No, 1, 
mach., net ....... 11.00-12.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break. .+10.75-11.00 
New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 


Detroit, auto net... 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. ‘ 15.50-16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 


. $11,50-12.00 
13.25-13.75 


New York, break 
Pittsburgh, break 


STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ...... t7.50- 8.00 
Boston district ..... +8.00- 8.25 
SUNEMR Gx hin iai'd, o's oR 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net ....... 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.00- 7.50 
Oo i | re 8.50- 9.00 
astern Pa. .....-.. 13.50-14.00 
New York, fdy. ... .+10.00-10.50 
St. Louis ; 9.00- 9.50 
Toronto dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 
MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R.. .¢10.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 
Bumalo ...... ... 13.50-14.00 


Chicago, R. x ; 15.00-15.50 
Cincin., agri. deal. 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 16.00-16.50 
Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 14.25-14.75 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-13.00 








Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 

56.63% con. ...... 9.00-9.25 
Cop.-free low phos. 

58-60% , nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit. c.i.f. 

Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 
RS: Sinknne es Oe ek 


Atlantic 


12.00 


12.50-13.00 
12.50-13.00 


No. Afr. low phos. 
Swedish low phos. 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 

nom. .... 11.00 
Tungsten. sh. ton. 

unit, duty pd. nom. 19.00 
N. F., fay., 65%... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f....$23.00-24.00 
Molybdenum ores 


sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 
tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 

nom. .. .... 30.00-31.00 
So. African, '50- 52% 

ee ..... 30.00-31.00 


Indian, 49- 50% helen 29.00-30.00 


STEEL 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 62 


Pittsburgh — Sheet buying is in 
small lots. Inquiries point to a 
pickup in orders early next quarter, 
including automotive purchases. 
Ford is reported buying a substan- 
tial tonnage next month or late in 
December. Sheet production, sus- 
tained near the level prevailing the 
past five weeks, is expected to hold 
for at least another three to four 
weeks. Output of common and full 
finished material is near 70 per cent. 
Prices are steady. 

Cleveland—New business in flat- 
rolled steel has experienced the 
usual year-end lull. Finishing mill 
operations have been reduced by one 
leading interest recently, having 
shipped most of the low priced ton- 
nage booked late in October. ‘The 
outlook after the first of the year 
offers considerable encouragement, 
although peak finishing operations 
as experienced through November 
and part of December are not ex- 
pected to be attained until the early 
spring months. Renewed buying 
from automotive interest within the 
next few weeks should bolster opera- 
tions considerably. Prices on all 
finished sheets are firm. 


Chicago — Carry-over of tonnage 
now on books will delay resumption 
of sheet buying on any major scale 
until late in January. Some users, 
however, have curtailed inventories 
sufficiently to necessitate prompt re- 
entry into the market. Production 
continues heavy but will be affected 
by the holidays. 

New York—Producers still have 
substantial sheet tonnages on books, 
particularly cold-finished material. 
Some of the latter includes business 
placed at concessions last October. 
New buying is quiet. 

Philadelphia — Automotive parts- 
makers partially are holding up 
shipments because of the holidays 
but are scheduled to resume ac- 
tively in January. Stove interests 
are specifying freely agaist low- 
price orders. Stainless sheets are 
moving well through jobbers. 
Makers of downspouts, gutters, etc. 
are active. Sheet prices are firm 
except for some deviations noted in 
galvanized. 

Cincinnati—Sheet buying is quiet- 
ed by the season, but shipments con- 
tinue heavy. Low-price tonnage is 
expected to be worked off books 
shortly. Quotations are steady on 
new business. The holiday will re- 
duce schedules of some plants this 
week. 

Buffalo A temporary shutdown 
of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s new con- 
tinuous strip mill at Lackawanna re- 
sulted from a fire which broke out 
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in the motor room. The fire was 
confined to the oil switches and was 
extinguished by the company’s fire- 
fighting force. Sheet releases con- 
tinue active despite a letdown in 
miscellaneous demand, and most 
low-price tonnage has been worked 
off producers’ books. 

St. Louis—With good backlogs, 
sheet production is well sustained 
and expected to continue heavy 
through January. Galvanized is in 
brisk demand, particularly heavier 
gages. Specifications from _ stove 
makers are off seasonally. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-No slackening 
is evident in production of sheets, 
either in roofing or manufacturer 
sheets, with the result that mills 
remain on a 100 per cent basis. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 62 
£ 


Cleveland—A mild improvement 
in inquiries from tank, boiler and 
other miscellaneous users indicates 
a moderate pick-up in demand for 
plates during January. The local 
railroads are currently out of the 
market and no real improvement 
from this source is anticipated in the 
near future. Operations are gener- 
ally unchanged and prices remain 
firm. 

Chicago Tapering of plate de- 
mand for miscellaneous fabrication 
has been offset partly by increased 
requirements for freight car build- 
ing. Tanks and pipe systems in pub- 
lic works programs are fairly active. 
Plate business so far this month is 
off from November. 

New York Plate sellers look for 
a business rebound next month, 
but continued quiet is in prospect 
the remainder of December. Only 
a small amount of plates is actively 
pending, although additional ship- 
work is looked for shortly. Rail- 
road inquiries are scant. 

Philadelphia Harrisburg, Pa., 
will take bids Dec. 27 on 2000 tons 
of 42-inch steel or cast pipe for a 
water line. A Camden shipyard is 
specifying plates against work un- 
der contract but still has about 
16,000 tons to place for a_ battle- 
ship. Another nearby yard is un- 
derstood to have placed contracts 
for several thousand tons for C-3 
boats whose keels are to be laid 
shortly. Pennsylvania railroad is ex 
pected to place steel shortly for 
revamping less-carload containers. 
Small tank work is slow, but a few 
municipal jobs are appearing. 

Seattle Bids were opened al 
Puget Sound navy yard Dec. 21 for 
construction of a caisson, 27 x 147 
feet, 54 feet high, tonnage unstated. 
Award of 850 tons for the govern- 


ment survey steamer EXPLORER, 
general contract to Lake Washing. 
ton Shipyards, Seattle, is still pend- 
ing. Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Port- 
land, is low at $219,402 for furnish- 
ing 58-inch steel water pipe for Ta 
coma, American Concrete & Steel 
Pipe Co., Tacoma, low at $207,045 
for concrete pipe. Award is uncer- 
tain as only $200,000 is available. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


300 tons, two tanks, Stamford Gas & 
Electric Co., Stamford, Conn., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


900 tons, 58-inch welded steel or rein 
forced concrete pipe, Tacoma, Wash 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co. of Oregon, Port- 
land, low on steel pipe at $219,462 
and American Concrete & Steel Pipe 
Co., Seattle, low on concrete pipe at 
$207,045. 

200 tons, two 500,000-gallon tanks, Mont 
pelier, Vt., H. P. Cummings Construc- 
tion Co., Boston, low. 

100 tons, 1,000,000-gallon water tank. 
east bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland, Calif.; bids Dec. 28 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 62 
-~ 


Pittsburgh Automotive releases 
largely are supporting bar mill op- 
erations, miscellaneous demand be- 
ing quieter. Inquiries from farm 
equipment interests as yet give lit- 
tle indication of the extent of buy- 
ing that will develop soon in that di- 
rection. Smaller consumers have 
felt the seasonal trend more than 
has the automotive industry, this 
being reflected in bar orders and re- 
leases. Prices are firm, no pressure 
being reported on recent bookings. 

Cleveland—Sellers of carbon and 
alloy steel bars note the usual year- 
end easing in demand as consumers 
concentrate on reducing inventories. 
Auto partsmakers remain fairly ac- 
tive, but no additional purchases 
from this source are expected soon. 
Some sellers anticipate a moderate 
pick-up in demand after the first of 
the year, particularly from agricul- 
tural implement concerns. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Chicago—-Carbon and alloy bar de 
mand has moderated onl slightly, 
showing strong resistance to season- 
al influences until late last week. 
Bar sales have been outstanding in 
local steel markets for a number of 
weeks, and further gains in con- 
sumption are in prospect next quar 
ter, except for a slowing down in 
automotive requirements early in 
the period. 

New York—While bar orders are 
as light as at any time this year, 
the situation is seasonal, and bet 
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ter business is anticipated for Jan- 
uary. The immediate outlook for 
railroad buying is not promising, 
but prospects for first quarter as a 
whole are encouraging. 

Philadelphia——Miscellaneous | busi- 
ness is relatively quiet, and ware- 
houses are practically out of the 
market pending inventory-taking. 
Cold-drawn and hot alloy bars tend 
to move better than hot-rolled car- 
bon material. 

Buffalo With automotive de- 
mand sustained around the year’s 
peak, bar production shows little 
effect of the season. Miscellaneous 
users have cut their requirements 
a trifle but not enough to affect 
output. One bar producer has en- 
tered the third week of capacity 
operations. 

Birmingham, Ala, Improvement 
is evident over the past few weeks 
in the bar market. Output, as the 
result, has been stepped up to some- 
thing better than 60 per cent, 
largely on the basis of business 
from producers of farm machinery. 
Deliveries are prompt. 


Pipe 


Pittsburgh Standard pipe for 
building work and automotive tub- 
ing make the best showing in a 
relatively quiet market. A pickup 
in movement of standard pipe next 
month is indicated as a result of 
active construction inquiries. Pres- 
sure tubing demand is slow, while 
activity in line pipe is restricted 
to work now under way on some 
short lines. 

Cleveland Shipments of stand- 
ard steel pipe out of jobbers’ stock 
are seasonally lighter, and Decem- 
ber deliveries are expected to fall 
behind November. Demand for cast 
iron pipe also is quieter. However, 
the January outlook in both grades 
offers considerable encouragement 
to sellers, with requirements of 
small municipalities, aided by fed- 
eral grants, expected to play a lead- 
ing role. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Cast pipe continues ac- 
tivated by PWA projects. While 
general contracts for such work 
will be placed by Jan. 1, awarding 
of pipe is expected to extend 
through next quarter. Most pipe 
orders are for less than 100 tons, 
one exception being 500 tons for 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

New York—Steel pipe business 
and shipments are retarded by the 
strike of plumbing supply truckers, 
as well as by the season. Pending 
orders include tonnage for housing 
projects in this and nearby districts. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Cast iron pipe 
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interests have considerably more 
business, both on books and in im- 
mediate prospect, than they had 
a few weeks ago. Inquiry discloses 
that lettings definitely scheduled for 
the remaining few days in this 
month and early in 1939 probably 
will maintain production at the bet- 
ter pace evident a few weeks ago. 

San Francisco—As usual at this 
time of the year demand for cast 
iron pipe has slackened and only 
one new inquiry of size came into 
the market for figures. Burbank, 
Calif., will open bids Dec. 27 for 118 
tons of 6 and 8-inch Class 250 pipe. 
Lettings totaled only 160 tons, bring- 
ing the aggregate for the year to 
30,820 tons, compared with 29,527 
tons for the same period a year 
ago. 

Seattle — Largest contracts pend- 
ing include 500 tons of 4 to 20-inch 
cast iron pipe and accessories for 
Tacoma, Wash., bids opened Dec. 19, 
and 2300 tons of 16 and 20-inch for 
Corvallis, Oreg., bids Dec. 19. Bids 
for furnishing 400 tons of 2 to 10 
inch for Paris, Idaho, are in but no 
award has been announced. Ernest 
Stettler, Logan, Utah, is low at 
$60,431. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


500 tons, water mains, Battle Creek, 
Mich., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


118 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Class 250, Bur- 
bank, Calif.; bids Dec. 27. 
250 tons, Ludington, Mich. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


2000 tons, 42-inch steel or cast iron pipe, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; bids Dec. 27. 


e 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 63 


Cleveland—-Demand for manufac- 
turers’ wire continues to dominate 
the local market, although some 
improvement in requirements from 
agricultural sources has been noted. 
Finishing mill operations are gen- 
erally higher than in the case of 
sheets and strip. Prices continue 
firm on wire and wire rods. 

Chicago —- Business in wire and 
wire products shows definite evi- 
dence of effects of the season. Jan- 
uary is counted on to see a reversal 
of the recent downward trend. Con- 
sumers’ stocks are believed to be un- 
usually light, a factor conducive to 
renewed buying next month. Ir 
the meantime, wire prices are re- 
ported firm, with only occasional mi- 
nor weaknesses noted. 


New York—-Wire buying has 





slackened, although more tonnage 
is being booked for first quarter 
delivery. Eastern mills in some in- 
stances have accumulated a fair vol- 
ume of advanced business, indicating 
finishing operations will be well 
maintained during the first half of 
the quarter. Consumption is hold- 
ing, consumer inventories are not 
large and the outlook for the period 
just ahead is encouraging. Demand 
is well diversified and prices are 
firm. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Wire products 
remain consistently in demand with 
the result that mills estimate cur- 
rent production at about 65 per cent. 
Some stocking on the part of job- 
bers and distributors is evident. 

San Francisco—Bids open Jan. 
12 for 1,202,000 feet of copper cable 
to be used for extending Bonneville 
dam power from Salem to Eugene, 
Oreg. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 63 


Norfolk & Western will build 
thirty-five 70-ton cement cars in its 
own shops, this rounding out the 
distribution of 2135 freight cars 
within the past fortnight, 1500 hop- 
pers, as noted at the time, being 
equally divided between Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and 500 all steel box cars going to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, 
and 100 to Ralston Steel Car Co., 
Columbus, O. 

Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J., 
has booked thirty-nine 50-ton flat 
cars for the navy. It is also reported 
that four 50-ton steel box cars and 
three 60-ton narrow gage flat cars, 
which were up for bids at the same 
time, have been placed with Green- 
ville Steel Car Co., Greenville, ™a., 
and Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, respectively. 

The navy, which originally in- 
quired for bids for opening Dec. 2 
on two box cars and one or two 
flat cars, will take new bids on this 
equipment Jan. 13. The war depart- 
ment is inquiring for 150-ton flat car 
for Frankford arsenal, Philadelphia. 
Atlantic & Western in inquiring for 
one 41-foot rail motor car, to be 
equipped with gasoline-mechanical 
power. 

Action is pending on the applica- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford to the United States district 
court for the purchase of 15,649 tons 
of rails, plus fastenings. 

Fredicksburg & Northern plans 
purchase of one freight locomotive. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe di- 
rectors have authorized purchase of 
30 diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives and expenditure of $3,500,000 
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on car and locomotive repairs in its 
own shops. Budget for 1939 totals 
$18,000,000. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Den- 
ver, has been awarded 65,000 rail- 
road tie plates for the Panama rail- 
road at $15,990, delivered. 


Car Orders Placed 


Navy, thirty-nine 50-ton flat cars, to 
Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J.; four 
50-ton steel box cars and three 60-ton 
narrow gage flat cars reported placed 
respectively with Greenville Steel Car 
Co., Greenville, Pa. and Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Pittsburgh. 

Norfolk & Western, 600 all-steel box cars, 
500 going to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh, and 100 to Ralston Steel 
Car Co., Columbus, O.; also thirty-five 
70-ton cement cars, to own shops. 

Pullman Co., 80 light weight streamlined 
miscellaneous coaches to the Pullman 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, for operation 
(40 each) on the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania railroads; these include 
40 noted in last week’s issue as placed. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Illinois Central, 3500 tons, to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Pennsylvania, 50,000 tons, 131 and 152- 
pound; 25,000 tons to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., 22,000 tons to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 3000 tons to Inland Steel Co. 


Car Orders Pending 


Atlantic & Western, one 41-foot rail mo- 
tor car, equipped with gas-mechanical 
drive. 

Navy, two box cars and one or two flat 
cars, bids Jan. 13; originally up for 
bids Dec. 2, with the opening post- 
poned until Dec. 9 and then again 
postponed, 

War department, one 50-ton flat car for 
Frankferd arsenal, Philadelphia; bids 
asked. 


Locomotives Pending 


Fredericksburg & Northern, one freight 
locomotive. 


Rail Orders Pending 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, 15, 
649 tons, plus fastenings; application 
made to United States district court 
for purchase. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 62 


Pittsburgh—-Shape markets con- 
tinue active, with substantial quan- 
tities placed and an encouraging 
number of new projects announced. 
The projects not previously reported 
in these columns total 10,285 tons. 


Cleveland — A number of fairly 
large structural jobs were placed 
last week. Burger Iron Works was 
awarded an extension to Kent uni- 
versity, Kent, O., involving 600 tons. 
The same fabricator booked a state 
highway bridge, 190 tons, at Akron, 
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O. The outlook offers considerable 
promise, with several large Cuya- 
hoga county bridges expected to 
come up for bids. Fabricated prices 
continue weak. 

Chicago Pending business in 
fabricated structural steel has _ in- 
creased, government work being 
outstanding. Bridge building also 
continues to bolster activity. A 
building for Electro-Metallurgical 
Corp., Sheffield, Ala., will take 743 
tons. 

Philadelphia—A strong move is 
reported underway to strengthen 
the market on fabricated prices, 
where under $60 f.o.b. is not un- 
common. Under this plan, mills are 
asking independent fabricators to 
buy only against specified jobs. Plan 
also limits the time to close con- 
struction jobs and specify steel. Con- 
siderable public work is now pend- 
ing and more is in the offing. 

Buffalo There is a_ sufficient 
number of projects pending to make 
the outlook fairly good. Fabricators 
continue to report an avalanche of 
small jobs calling for less than 100 
tons, but there are also many fair 
sized projects which should swell 
aggregate tonnage figures. 

St. Louis—Bids opened Dec. 9 for 
Oklahoma highway bridges, and in- 
volving a substantial aggregate ton- 
nage, have been returned, the proj- 
ects postponed indefinitely. Bids 
have been opened for a highway 
bridge at Miami, Mo., with Mass- 
man Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., low for the general contract. 

Birmingham, Ala. Fabricators 
remain on considerably reduced 
schedules, with most of the rather 


seattered business coming from 
such improvement’ projects as 
bridge and highway construction. 


Not a great deal of new tonnage is 
definitely in sight now, although 
there is the probability of continued 
small contracts to keep production 
reasonably steady. 

San Francisco — The outstanding 
award went to American Bridge Co. 
and involved 900 tons for Sacra- 
mento River, Central Valley project, 
Calif. Interest centers around the 
outcome of the bids just opened on 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 24...... 35,067 
Week ended Dec. 17...... 35,970 
Week ended Dec. 10...... 17,175 
“ae ween, 1007 <:.......: 10,740 


Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 


Weekly average, 1938 21,343 
Weekly average, November =. 23,137 
Total to date, 1937....... 1,209,072 
Total to date, 1938....... 1,088,521 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 








6000 tons for a machine shop for the 
navy yard at Mare Island, Calif., on 
5207 tons for the Mercer Island 
bridge at Seattle, Wash., on 3000 tons 
for an assembly shop at the naval 
base, Alameda, Calif. Awards ag- 
gregated 2511 tons and brought the 
year’s total to 161,985 tons, com- 
pared with 146,819 tons in 1938. 
Pending business now is in excess 
of 50,000 tons. 

Seattle—_New tenders for four 
units of the Lake Washington pon- 
toon bridge, involving 5207 tons, are 
under consideration by the State 
bridge authority, opened Dec. 20. 
Parker-Schram Co., Portland, was 
low bidder at $291,185 for construct- 
ing ten steel towers, 1250 tons, at 
Drydock No. 2, Port of Portland 
but all tenders were rejected as too 
high. The Port will relinquish its 
PWA grant and call for new bids, 
specifying treated timber. Protests 
were entered against steel by rep- 
resentatives of the timber industry. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


7000 tons, bridge, Jamestown, R. i., to 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York; 
bids Dec. 20. 

5000 tons, vertical lift span _ bridge, 
Portsmouth, N H.-Kittery, Me., to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Philadelphia. 

3200 tons, hammer head cranes, New 
York and Norfolk, Va., navy yards, 
‘o American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

2200 tons, viaduct, Austin avenue and 
Milwaukee railroad tracks, Chicago 
board of local improvements, to Amer 
ican Bridge Co.; through Overland 
Construction Co., Chicago. 

1400 tons, piling, U. S. engineer, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1350 tons, drum gates and seats, con- 
tract 805, Grand Coulee dam, bureau 
of reclamation, Odair, Wash., awarded 
as follows: 600 tons to Kilbey Steel 
Co.; 300 tons to Stearns-Rogers Mfg 
Co.; and 450 tons to John W. Beam. 

1200 tons, case structures, various lo- 
cations, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

1000 tons, ordnance storehouse building, 
U. S. government, Washington, to 
Barber & Ross Co. Inc., Washington 

975 tons, bearing piles, Lake Shore 
drive improvement project, Cleveland, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Cleveland 

850 tons, sheet piling and H columns, 
Tongue Point lighthouse, Oreg., to un 
named interest. 

730 tons, Lee St.-Lafayette St. Railroad 
station, Charleston, W. Va., to the 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co., Mount Ver 
non, O 

700 tons, third crossing of Sacramento 
river, Central Valley project, Calif., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

700 tons, section of Chicago subway, to 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago; through 
Herlihy Mid-Continent Co., Chicago. 

600 tons, bridge, Elmira, N. Y., to Amer 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

600 tons, McGilvrey hall, Kent University, 
Kent, O., to Burger lron Works, Akron, 


540 tons, roller gates, Roza diversion 
dam, Crownover, Wash., bureau of 
reclamation, to Bartlett-Hayward Co., 
Baltimore. 

510 tons, Squirrel Hill water tank, Pitts 
burgh, to Hunter Steel Co., that city 

485 tons, municipal garage, Cincinnati, 
to L. Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati 
50 tons, technical junior-senior high 
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school, board of education, Auburn, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

50 tons, city hall, Hagerstown, Md., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

115 tons grade separation, Davison 
street and Grand Trunk railroad, De- 
iroit, to Wisconsin Bridge Co., Mil- 
waukee 

100 tons, dispensary building, Fightieth 
street and East End avenue, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., that 
city 

970 tons, Pleasant Valley bridge, Bark- 
hamsted, Conn., to  Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

262 tons, east fork of Lewis river bridge, 
Clark county, Washington, to un- 
named interest. 

350 tons, bridges, Santa Rosa county, 
Florida, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roan- 
oke, Va 

320 tons, bridge repairs, Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Central States Bridge and 
Structural Co., that city. 

300 tons, commercial junior-senior high 
school, board of education, Auburn, 
N. Y., to Leach Steel Corp., Rochester, 
N; X. 

300 tons, state bridge over Farmington 
river, Barkhamstead, Conn., to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

965 tons, bridge, Dundy county, Ne- 
braska, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

°65 tons, Thaddeus Stevens school, board 
of education, Pittsburgh, to Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

240 tons, bridge, Dundy county, Ne- 
braska, to St. Joseph Structural Steel 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

240 tons, power house, Alliance, Neb., 
to Haven Structural Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

295 tons, state bridge 425, New London, 
Wis., to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee. 

220 tons, bar mill extension, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, to 
International Steel Co., Evansville, 
Ind 

210 tons, police station and garage, 
Bangor, Me., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, fourth crossing of Sacramento 
river, Central Valley project, Calif., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

195 tons, bridge 1468, Kanawha, W. Va., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
190 tons, bridge, Akron, O., to Burger 
Iron Works, Akron; through Shullo 

Construction Co., Akron. 

184 tons, police station and municipal 
garage, Bangor, Me. to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; C. E. Burton 
Co., Portland, Me., general contractor. 

170 tons, Jackson avenue grade school, 
and Hampton street grade_ school, 
Mineola, Long Island, to Reichie & 
Penner, New York. 

170 tons, hangar, Nashville, Tenn., to 
Johnson City Foundry & Machine Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

160 tons, addition, diesel engine division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, to R. C. 
Mahon Co., that city. 

150 tons, senior high school, Homestead, 
Pa., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

150 tons, warehouses, Green Mountain 
dam and Estes Park, Colorado, for 
department of interior, to Wisconsin 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

140 tons, garage, L. C. Cyr, Boston, to 
New England Structural Co., Boston. 

140 tons, bridge, WPGH-M-80C, Grove 
Ida county, Iowa, to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, business administration build- 
ing Bloomington, Ind., to Insley Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis. 

130 tons, bridge, PWC 1211-F, Hardin 
county, Texas, to Mosher Steel Co. 
120 tons, tower and bleachers, Duluth, 
Minn., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 

burgh. 

120 tons, two bridges, Bucklin, Kan., to 
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American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

120 tons, bridge, 1446, Grafton, W. Va., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

120 tons, under-crossing, Main street, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., to unnamed in- 
terest. 

116 tons, Shipley bridge, Clackamas 
county, Oreg., to unnamed interest. 
115 tons, alteration, West View high 
school, Pittsburgh, to Levinson Steel 

Co., that city. 

115 tons, Bonny Eagle bridge over Saco 
river, Buxton, Me., for state, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


5207 tons, four units Lake Washington 
pontoon bridge and approaches; bids 
in at Olympia Dec. 20. 

1250 tons, ten towers Port of Portland 
drydock; bids rejected and _ treated 
timber will be specified. 

1000 tons, school, Delhi, N. Y., for board 
of education. 

1000 tons, extension to assembly shops, 
naval base, San Diego, Calif., specifica- 
tion 8934; National Iron Works, San 
Diego, low. 

850 tons, viaduct, Minnesota 
Kansas City, Kans., for state. 

800 tons, pipe line, Tacoma, Wash. 

743 tons, furnace building, Electro- 
Metallurgical Corp., Sheffield, Ala. 
700 tons, south vocational school, board 
of education, Pittsburgh. 
600 tons, housing project, 

Pa.; bids in. 

500 tons, hangar and headquarters build- 
ing, Chicago, for state of Illinois. 

480 tons, state bridge, Butler, Pa. 

475 tons, court house, Trenton, N. J.; 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa., low. 

450 tons, hangar and _ headquarters 
building, 5340 West Sixty-third street, 
Chicago, Illinois Armory board. 

400 tons, hospital, Nemours, Del.; bids 
Jan. 5. 

375 tons, state hospital buildings, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

350 tons, high school, board of education, 
Frederick, Md. 

350 tons, cell block building, Coxsackie, 
N. Y., for state. 

300 tons, grade and high school, board 
of education, Margaretville, N. Y. 
300 tons, procurement division, treasury 
department, Raleigh, N. C.; bids in. 
278 tons, hangar, Oakland airport, Oak- 

land, Calif.; bids being taken. 

275 tons, state bridge, Glen, N. Y. 

275 tons, field house, Utah university, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

265 tons, state highway bridge RC-4010, 
Stamford, N. Y. 

265 tons, Catholic high school, Baltimore, 
Md. 

260 tons, state bridge FAGM 19-A, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

260 tons, state bridge, Shelley, Idaho. 

255 tons, school, board of education, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

250 tons, subway, item 7, State street, 
Chicago. 

250 tons, state bridge, Norwich-Sprague, 
Conn. 

235 tons, bridge, Grand Junction, Colo. 

230 tons, state bridge, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

225 tons, bridge, Shelby, Idaho. 

215 tons, temporary structure over Lock 
Harbor for Illinois Central railroad, 
Gilbertsville Dam, Tennessee Valley 
authority; bids in. 

214 tons, bridge, Corinth, Miss. 

200 tons, bridge, Ruleville, Miss. 

150 tons, high school addition, board 
of education, Aitkin, Minn. 

150 tons, nurses’ home and auditorium, 
Home for Incurable, Baltimore. 

150 tons, tunnel liners, Green Mountain 
dam, Kremmling, Colo., for U. S. gov- 
ernment. 

150 tons, dormitory building, Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich. 


avenue, 


Allentown, 





150 tons, armory, Millville, N. J.; bids 
Dec. 29. 

150 tons, hangar building, Cumberland, 
Pa.; bids Jan. 11. 

136 tons, bridge, Douglas county, Colo- 
rado; bids Dec. 29. 

125 tons, state bridge 1530, West Union, 
W. Va. 

125 tons, state bridge, New Castle county, 
Delaware. 

125 tons, undercrossing, Adams county, 
Washington, bids at Olympia Jan. 4. 

115 tons, alterations to round house 
roof, Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
South Louisville, Ky. 

115 tons, school, board of education, 
Roxbury, N. Y. 

105 tons, three-span I-beam bridge, Hunt- 
ington, Vt.; M. DeGroot, Jericho, Vt., 
low, $38,038.40. 

100 tons, state bridge 1534, Troy, W. Va. 

100 tons, four state bridges Snohomish 
county, Washington; bids at Olympia, 
Jan. 4. 

100 tons, alterations and additions, city 
and county building, Wilmington, Del.; 
bids Dec. 27. 

100 tons, bridge, Ashland, Del.; Oliver 
Paving & Construction Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., low. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh—_Jobber releases are 
coming in better volume than nor- 
mal for late in the year. A strength- 
ening in the market at most points 
is indicative of a swing to published 
prices early next year and is driv- 
ing in tonnage which would ordi- 
narily be held off. Prices have stif- 
fened in most sections, with some 
points in the midwest and south 
still easy, tonnages now being placed 
are light, although there are nu- 
merous contracts under 100 tons 
which represent the initial place- 
ments on larger jobs. Lists during 
January are expected to be heavy 
and total tonnage will probably be 
better than any recent month. 


Cleveland —- Outstanding award 
of the week was 280 tons for a lo- 
cal culvert. Bids are due Dec. 27 
on 500 tons for the Cleveland Veter- 
ans hospital. No award has yet 
been made on 415 tons of rail steel 
bars for the filtration plant, San- 
dusky, O. Fabricated prices remain 
weak. 

Chicago—_Estimating departments 
of concrete bar sellers are having 
difficulty keeping up with the large 
volume of inquiries. One interest 
reports fourth quarter bookings will 
exceed those of the first nine 
months. The unusual year-end up- 
turn is attributed to PWA projects 
which must be under way by Jan. 
1. While many of these already 
have been started, steel buying will 
continue for some time. Largest of 
recent awards is 1080 tons for a 
Louisville, Ky., housing develop- 
ment. 

Philadelphia — Reinforcing bar 
prices are definitely stronger and 
while net prices are still below pub- 
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lished levels in some instances, the 
situation is decidedly improved. A 
fair amount of bar business is pend- 
ing, including several sewage jobs. 

Seattle—Pending tonnages are 
the heaviest in several months, the 
largest being the Lake Washington 
pontoon bridge 9043 tons, new bids 
opened Dec. 20 by the Washington 
Toll bridge authority. Other awards 
awaiting placement include 3200 tons 
for the Bonneville powerhouse. Two 
units of the Roza dam, Washington 
state, involve in excess of 1800 tons, 
bids involving 1263 tons being called 
at Yakima, Jan. 9. 


San Francisco—Demand continues 
to hold well and more than 27,000 
tons are now up for figures or pend- 
ing. Awards totaled 2117 tons, 
bringing the year’s aggregate to 
153,727 tons, compared with 96,399 
tons for the same period last year. 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, 
took 710 tons for the United States 
Indian Irrigation service, Los An- 
geles, for delivery at Parker, Ariz. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


3800 tons, section of Chicago subway, to 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago; through 
Herlihy Mid-Continent Co., Chicago, 


also includes 2500 tons of liner plates 
and 700 tons of structurals. 

1353 tons, Southern Pacific railread re- 
locations, Central Valley project; Cali- 
fornia, to Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, at $67,929.23. 

1080 tons, housing project, Louisville, 
Ky., to American Builders Supply Co., 
Louisville. 

850 tons, invitation A-38215, bureau of 
reclamation, Odair, Wash., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

710 tons, United States Indian Irrigation 
service, Los Angeles, for delivery at 
Parker, Ariz., to Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

425 tons, barracks, Fort Sill, Okla., to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City. 
350 tons, Huntington hospital, Pasadena, 

Calif., to unnamed interest. 

300 tons, filtration plant, Racine, Wis., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
B. W. Construction Co., contractor. 

280 tons, Big creek culvert in Brook 
Park, Cleveland, to Paterson-Leitch 
Co., Cleveland. 

250 tons, junior education building, In- 
dianapolis, to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; W. C. R. Muth Con- 
struction Co., contractor. 

235 tons, 250-man barracks, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., and Seattle bridge job, to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle; 
Bailey Construction Co., Seattle, gen- 
eral contractor. 

200 tons, University building, Iowa City, 
Iowa, to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town. 

190 tons, reservoir, Denver, Colo., to un- 
named interest. 

179 tons, business administration build- 
ing, Indiana university, Bloomington, 
Ind., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown. 

168 tons, crossings in Yellowstone, Roose- 
velt and Wheatland counties, Wyom- 
ing, to unnamed interests. 

164 tons, hall of justice,* Berkeley, 
Calif., to Gilmore Fabricators, San 
Francisco. 


160 tons, hospital, Traverse City, Mich., 
to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

160 tons, highway work in Arapahoe and 
Douglas 


counties, Colorado, to un- 
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named interest. 

140 tons, state hospital building, New- 
town, Conn., to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York; E. & F. Construction Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., general contractor. 

136 tons, dormitory, Miami university, 
Oxford, O., to Pollak Steel Co., Cincin- 
nati; through James I. Barnes Co 
Springfield, O., general contractor. 

122 tons, air corps technical schools, Nos. 
1 and 2, Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIL, 
to Truscon Steel Co., Chicago. 

121 tons, bridge in Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo., to unnamed interest. 

120 tons, library building, Virginia Mili- 
tary institute, Lexington, Va., to 
Easterby-Mumaw; J. A. Jones, Char- 
lotte, N. C., contractor. 

116 tons, school building, Dover, O., te 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati; through 
Wendling Brothers, general contractors 
Dover. 

105 tons, school, Oakdale, Calif., to Kyle 
& Co., Fresno, Calif. 

100 tons, elementary and high school, 
and grandstand, Kennett Pike, near 
Wilmington, Del., to Taylor-Davis Inc.; 
Rupert & Fulenwilder, contractors. 

Unstated tonnage, bureau of reclama- 
tion, Denver, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., $5962.27, f.o.b. Blais- 
dell, Ariz.; bids Nov. 29, pro. 24677-A 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


9043 tons, Lake Washington pontoon 
bridge; bids in to toll bridge authority, 
Olympia, Wash., Dec. 20. 

1486 tons, quay wall, navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif.; Healy-Tibbetts, San 
Francisco, low. 

1263 tons, unit of Roza irrigation proj- 
ect, Washington state; bids at Yakima 
Wash., Jan. 9, materials by bureau. 

1120 tons, metropolitan water district, 
Los Angeles, specification 301; bids Dec. 
28. 

575 tons, reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. 

500 tons, state capitol building, Olympia 
Wash.; bids in. 

400 tons, water tank, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Campbell Construction Co., Sacramento, 
low. 

400 tons, veterans’ hospital, Broadview 
Cleveland. 

320 tons, bridge, Spokane county, and 
other Washington state road projects; 
bids at Olympia, Jan. 4. 

300 tons, sewage plant for Anderson 
Ind.; T. V. Love, Akron, O., low on 
general contract. 

247 tons, press building, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; Dinwiddie 
Construction Co., San Francisco, low 

200 tons, Burroughs school, Madison, Wis 

150 tons, building, Indiana Teachers col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind.; bids in. 

104 tons, Lawton school, San Francisco; 
Leo Epp, San Francisco, low. 

100 tons, sewage disposal plant, Ephrata, 
Pa.; bids in. 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 24....... 11,814 
Week ended Dec. 17...... 11,539 
Week ended Dec. 10 ..... 7,385 
mrs WG, T0371 ....5.... 4,939 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, i938.... 6,995 
Weekly average, November 7,556 
Total to date, 1937 ....... 315,164 
Total to date, 1938........ 356,752 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 














Pig Iron 


Pig Iron 


Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—Pig iron is quiet in 
new business, while only small ton- 
nages are moving against old 


orders. Outlook for new purchases 
early next quarter is uncertain. 
Little change is in prospect for 


foundry operations next month, al- 
though better demand for railroad 
castings is looked for. 

Cleveland—Releases on all grades 
of pig iron continue to lag season- 
ally, with the result December ship- 
ments are expected to fall behind 
November. Automotive foundries 
dominate current consumption. 
Moderate improvement among agri- 
cultural equipment and _  jobbing 
foundries is anticipated next quar- 
ter. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Foundry operations, un- 
til the holiday period, held slightly 
above the rate a month ago, with 
pig iron shipments about equal to 
the November volume. Sales are 
light, consumers showing little in- 
terest in forward coverage at the 
$21 market for No. 2 foundry and 
malleable. 

New York—Pig iron sellers antic- 
ipate little improvement in domes- 
tic demand until the second half of 
January. Meanwhile, trading is 
slow and inquiry is light, except for 
a few scattered lots for export, rang- 
ing from 500 to 1000 tons. The lat- 
ter include 1000 tons of foundry 
iron for China and about 1000 tons 
of foundry and malleable for Scan- 
dinavian destinations. Little actual 
tonnage has been booked for export 
lately. 

Philadelphia Shipments are 
tapering seasonally, with foundries 
less active. A number of plants are 
down for reconditioning of equip- 
ment. Some first quarter business 
is being placed at unchanged prices. 

Buffalo—Shipments are declining 
in about the usual amount for this 
season, but sellers look for renewed 
activity in deliveries and buying 
early next quarter. Stove makers 
are entering their customary shut- 
down period after a fairly good sea- 
son. 

Cincinnati—-Pig iron consumption 
and shipments have declined with 
the advent of the year-end. Decem- 
ber deliveries will be well under 
November. Only a few new orders 
have been placed, following the 
opening of first quarter books by 
southern furnaces. Northern fur- 
nace books were opened previously. 
Hamilton Coke & Iron division of 
American Rolling Mill Co. is expect- 
ed to light a second blast furnace 
Dec. 27. 

St. Louis 
recovered 


Pig iron deliveries have 
from a slight dip early 
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this month, and December §ship- 
ments are expected to be_ the 
heaviest of the year. The melt is 
well maintained, only slight effect 
of the season being noted. New 
business is fair, although most or 
ders are small. 

Birmingham, Ala.Blast furnace 
operations will continue through the 
holiday season, with 16 furnaces in 
production. Melters, while emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of shipping in- 
structions on much business now 
being booked, are distinctly optimis- 
tic as to prospects for continued 
high output during first quarter. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh——Scrap is in the year- 
end doldrums, with buyers showing 
little interest. Consumers generally 
are covered for the time being. Ship- 
ments against old orders have been 
suspended in some instances in or- 
der to minimize inventories, al- 
though scrap still is moving to down- 
river points within the quoted range. 
Prices are nominal in a number of 
cases. 

Cleveland The holiday lull has 
settled down over the iron and steel 
scrap trade in this area. Some 
shipments on orders continue to go 
forward. However, new business is 
at a minimum, although it seems 
clear that important consuming in- 
terests have allowed scrap reserves 
to run down within sight of the 
vanishing point. Seemingly, this in- 
sures some good buying within the 
next fortnight. Quotations are un- 
changed but are firm. 

Chicago—Scrap is quiet and is ex- 
pected to continue slow until after 
Jan. 1. Shipments against old or- 
ders are restricted. Brokers gener- 
ally are paying $14 for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, although the consum- 
er market nominally remains $13.50 
to $14. A few weeks ago dealer- 
broker trading was done at $13.50, 
the recent trend being indicative of 
the stronger undertone in the mar- 
ket. 

Philadelphia Export activity 
has subsided somewhat but offering 
prices hold at about $14 for No. 2 
heavy melting steel, Port Richmond, 
and $15 for No. 1. Scrap inventor- 
ies of domestic mills are down and 
heavier movement is seen for Jan- 
uary. A sale of heavy breakable 
cast is reported at $15.50 although 
the same price is being paid by 
brokers for another point. Brokers 
are paying $12.50 and $13 against 
contracts. Blast furnace of Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. being dismantled 
by Boston Iron & Metal Co., Bal- 


) 
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timore, is expected to yield 3700 
tons, mostly No. 1 steel. New York 
elevated scrap, mostly wrought 
iron, may go to a district mill. 

Buffalo Scrap consumers are 
out of the market and are not in- 
terested in taking shipment against 
old contracts or in placing new or- 
cers before January. However, 
prices show no pronounced weak- 
ness despite the easier tone result- 
ing from poor demand. Quotations 
largely are nominal. 

Detroit— Quiet in scrap trading is 
explained as the usual holiday and 
year-end lull. Borings, busheling, 
bundles and turnings all are off 25 
cents, and further weakness is ex- 
pected when automotive lists come 
out this week. Purchases by steel- 
makers continue restricted, but re- 
newed buying is looked for by mid- 
January. 

Cincinnati Seasonal dullness 
pervades the market despite heavy 
consumption by mills. Dealers are 
optimistic over the outlook but are 
inactive in trading for the present. 
Shipments are lighter, while prices 
are unchanged. 

St. Louis Scrap is_ inactive, 
with prices irregular. While new 
sales are lacking one large con- 
sumer, out of the market for many 
months, is inquiring for heavy 
melting steel. Deliveries against 
old contracts continue heavy. Heavy 
melting steel for delivery to Granite 
City is off 25 cents at $12.50 to $13. 

Birmingham, Ala. — While not 
evident in other specifications, the 
scrap market seems to have ab- 
sorbed some of the holiday lull, to 
add an even more quiet tone here. 
Offerings are rather scant. 

Seattle — The situation shows lit- 
tle change, and prices are firm. Roll- 
ing mill and foundry demand is low 
and no new business is coming from 
Japan. Meanwhile shipments to the 
Orient continue in fair volume as 
ciedits are released. No. 1 melting 
is quoted generally at $14, with oth- 
er grades in proportion. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 65 


Cleveland—-Shipments the _ first 
three weeks this month show little 
change from the corresponding No- 
vember period, but quieter business 
is expected the remainder of De 
cember. Warehouses report in- 
ventories well balanced and in line 
with current demand. 

Philadelphia—Business is_ reflect- 
ing effects of the year-end, with 
second-half volume this month ex- 
pected to be down about 50 per 
cent from first half. Prospects for 
next year are regarded encouraging. 

Chicago—Sales have held up sur- 





prisingly well, volume to date being 
close to that of November. While 
a letdown is expected this week, 
the month will rank among the best 
of the year. Absence of a full sea- 
sonal recession is regarded en- 
couraging for early 1939. 

Buffalo—December sales have a 
good chance of equalling the No- 
vember volume, despite the season. 
Business lately has shown little 
tendency to decline. 

Cincinnati Sustained demand 
for warehouse products, principally 
bars and plates, has surprised job- 
bers who looked for the usual year- 
end dullness. December volume may 
surpass November. Part of recent 
orders is attributed to small lot busi- 
ness diverted from mills by con- 
sumers who are attempting to hold 
down inventories. 

St. Louis Demand _ continues 
maintained, and although some let- 
down was looked for, December vol- 
ume appears likely to exceed that 
of November. Railroad shops are 
taking fair tonnages. 

Seattle Volume of sales shows 
a gain over a month ago. Sales are 
in small lots but the aggregate is 
greater. Sheets continue in best 
demand. Prices are unchanged, ex- 
cept hot-rolled sheets which were 
reduced 25 cents, effective Dec. 19. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 62 


Tin plate production holds at 
about 40 per cent, with demand tend- 
ing upward. Buying largely is for 
manufacture of general line cans 
and miscellaneous purposes. Heavy 
purchases of packers’ can material 
is not looked for until February. 
Demand generally is for immediate 
production, and stocks are not be- 
ing accumulated. 

Prospects for export business are 
moderately favorable. Munitions 
programs abroad are thought like- 
ly to tie up sufficient foreign rolling 
capacity to stimulate the call for 
American plate. 

Carryover of canned products in- 
to 1939 will be small compared with 
a year ago, while stocks of tin plate 
in hands of container interests also 
are low. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 63 


Bolt, nut and rivet demand is 
somewhat hesitant because of the 
season but is better than a month 
ago. Specifications are aided by 
firmer prices. Railroad bookings are 
light, although 1939 prospects are 
brighter. Automotive and farm 
equipment requirements currently 
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make the best showing. Bolt and 
nut prices have strengthened with 
tne withdrawal of some concessions 
granted previously. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 65 


London (By Cable) Steel and 
iron markets in Great Britain show 
seasonal quiet. Foundry and forge 
pig iron have been reduced 10 shil- 
lings, completing price announce- 
ments for deliveries until June 30, 
1939. Lower prices have stimulated 
inquiries for first quarter and gen- 
eral sentiment is more optimistic. 

The Continent reports export busi- 
ness quiet as the cartel has decided 
to make no price changes. Some re- 
vival is expected in January. 

Sir John Anderson, minister for 
civilian defense, announced in the 
house of commons today that the 
government will place orders imme- 
diately for a large quantity of steel 
equipment, including private shel- 
ters for 10,000,000 people and 
strengthening of private basements. 
Cost will be close to £20,000,000, to 
be borne entirely by the exchequer. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 66 


Cleveland Heavy gain in the 
consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore during November, was recently 
reported by the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. November con- 
sumption of 3,150,073 tons, compares 
with 2,780,585 tons in October and 
also exceeds the 2,754,504 tons con- 
sumed in November last year. No- 
vember also represents the first 
time this year that consumption ex- 
ceeded the comparable month last 
year. 

Stocks of iron ore at lower lake 
ports and furnaces Dec. 1 were ap- 
proximately 5,170,000 tons less than 
on the comparable date a year ago. 
The Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation’s report follows: 

Furnaces Docks Total 
Dec. 1.... 32,166,031 5,290,294 37,456,325 
Month ago 33,172,565 5,421,004 38,593,569 
Year ago. 36,552,692 6,073,262 42,625,954 

New York — A shortage of for- 
eign low phosphorus iron ore is de- 
veloping. Sellers are booked up for 
the first half of 1939, and the price 
has been advanced from 12 cents 
to 12.50-13 cents, alongside docks, 
Atiantic ports. Sold-up condition of 
foreign mines is attributed chiefly 
to active demand from Germany the 
past few months. Manganese ore 
has declined 1 to 2 cents from its 
recent 32-cent market. Contracting 
for 1939 delivery of the latter is 
more active. Weakness also has ap- 
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ARMSTRONG S ; 


... aid in efficient 

drying of sludge 
in Chicago Sewage 
Treatment Plant 









INTERIOR VIEWS of high 
tempercture ducts at 
Southwest S eT t 
ment Plant, Sanitary 
District of Chicago, 
Stickney. Tl. The ip-ltake 
chambers and duct r 
ined with nearly 200,000 
irmstrong’s EF-26 In 
sulating Fire Bric and 
irmestrona’s Co fer 
Heat Insulating Cement 
ae ae 
N all heated equipment, full information, write Arm- 


types of 

effective insulation is an investment 
that pays dividends in increased effi- 
ciency and lowered fuel costs. That is 
why Armstrong’s High Temperature 
Insulation is specified today in so many 
plants where high temperatures must 
constantly be maintained. 

Armstrong’s Insulating Fire Brick 
have proved through years of satisfactory 
performance that they meet all the 
essential requirements for efficient ser- 
vice—low thermal conductivity, high 
physical strength, uniformity in size and 
composition, low shrinkage, and ample 6. —" line for wide temperature 
refractoriness for the use intended. 7. Ability to withstand handling in 

Where block insulation is specified, shipping and installing 
Armstrong’s Coprtex High Temperature 8. Special shapes of all types and sizes 
Block and Heat Insulating Cement also 9. Easily cut on the job 
provide maximum insulating efficiency. 10. Stocks available in principal cities 
They have been subjected to rigid tests = pe hen ce eg aa  aag oe 
in Armstrong’s laboratory and have 12. Complete line of refractory facing 
proved their efficiency in actual installa- cements for protective coatings 
tions under varying conditions. For 


strong Cork Company, Build 
ing Materials Division, 985 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES 
OF ARMSTRONG’S BRICK 


. Ample insulating value 
. High crushing strength 
. Accurate sizing 

. High spalling resistance 
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5. High salvage value 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


INSULATING FIRE BRICK - HIGH TEMPERATURE BLOCK 
PLASTIC CEMENTS - DIATOMACEOUS EARTHS 
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Ann’s First 


MWe are writing this before 
Christmas but already the die 
is cast; we are once again frol- 
licking in the holiday spirit. Of 
course, we're late again in get- 
ting our greeting cards in the 
mail, there are two more pres- 
ents to fight for in the last min- 
ute rush and already the lights 
on the tree are going on the 
blink. It wall be quite a week- 
end and by the time you have 
torn yourself away from hearth 
and home and are relaxed again 
in the nice quiet of your office 
to read this issue of STEEL, (after 
having thought over those Janu- 
ary 1 bills) you too will be mut 
tering something about “glad it 
only comes once a year’. But 
it is good for us to forget our 
more common worries of trying 
to make a living and rediscover 
the refreshing fact that our pecu- 
liar friends, our grouchy neigh- 
bors and even our few enemies 
are touched with a kindly spir 
it. We hope, sincerely, that you 
have had a very merry holiday 
and that you enjoy a prosperous 
and successful New Year. 


We Don't Blame Him 


B® One of our circulation repre 
sentatives just came back from 
a trip out through Towa with a 
good yarn about an old gentle 
man he talked with in Des 
Moines. It seems the old fellow 
retused absolutely to express any 
interest in STEEL or any other 
magazine. “You see’, he says, 
“back when I was a kid of 17 | 
started to read a serial story in 
a magazine and I had to read 118 
issues before it finished. I was 
so goldarned mad IT swore off all 
of ‘em and | ain’t read one 


! 
since 


First Pay Check 


@ A pat on the back of the Steel 
Founders’ society for coming for 
ward on page 8 of this issue 
with a hard-selling program to 
promote and explain the use of 
modern steel castings. | Some 


years ago, as a core-maker in the 
home town steel foundry, we 
mixed the distinctive odor of 
the molding floor with that of 
printers ink and we've been torn 
between two loves ever since. 


Santa’s Troubles 


@ From this Xmas card received 
last week it looks like Santa is 
slated for a WPA job if things 
get much worse: 
I'm sending this message 
to tell you 
That the New Deal has 
taken away 
All the things I really 
need; 
My workshop, my rein- 
deers, my sleigh. 


I'm making my rounds on 
a donkey, 

He’s old, he’s decrepi., he's 
slow. 

So, you'll know if you 
don’t see me Xmas 
I’m out on my (ear) in 

the snow. 


Santa Claus 


Sale’s Talk 


@ We're tempted to hop a fast 
plane for St. Louis to meet Mr. 
Elmer R. Sale, magazine agent, 


without further delay. We're 


afraid Mr. Sale is missing his 
calling. The circulation depart- 
ment has just passed along one 
of his letter heads received last 
week which carries this slogan 
right across the top: From Fail 
ure Unto Victory, Don’t Let 
Your Courage Fade. If Fate 
Hands You A Lemon, Just Make 
That Lemon Aid! 


Snow Joke 


@ One fellow who seems to have 
frozen onto a job that is cut out 
for him is Jack Frost, superin- 
tendent of the cold mills at Acme 
Steel's Riverdale plant. 


—SHRDLU 
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peared in tungsten ore prices, while 
chrome ore quotations are un- 
changed. 

Baltimore—-Foreign iron ore ar- 
rivals here of 167,199 tons in No- 
vember brought the total for the 
first 11 months to 1,792,547 tons. 
November arrivals compared, with 
220,050 tons in October, which were 
the high point, and 134,639 tons in 
September. 

Manganese ore arrivals totaled 
38,800 tons, against 15,000 tons in 
October, 46,219 tons in September 
and 54,000 tons in January, the high- 
est monthly figure for the year. To- 
tal shipments for the first 11 months 
were 403,432 tons. 

Chrome ore shipments in Novem- 
ber aggregated 6617 tons, against 
7289 tons in October and 16,537 tons 
in April, the high point for the 
year. Total arrivals in the first 11 
months were 107,171 tons. 

Ferromanganese shipments last 
month totaled 1600 tons, against 200 
tons in the preceding month. Py- 
rites arrivals aggregated 15,933 
tons, as against 3000 in the preced- 
ing month. A shipment of 1000 tons 
of fluorspar was received and two 
shipments of magnesite, totaling 12,- 
888 bags. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 63 


Pittsburgh Activity in semifin- 
ished steel is slow, nonintegrated 
mills being interested in holding 
down inventories until after the 
close of the year, while demand from 
finishing mills is lighter. Skelp was 
slightly more active the past week, 
while movement of wire rods is fair- 
ly steady. Sheet bar production is 
maintained, but the previous upturn 
is lacking. Slight tapering in sheet 
demand is offset by an upturn in tin 
plate orders. Prices are firm. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 64 


New York—With no major price 
changes, ferroalloy specifications are 
tapering slightly, in line with reced- 
ing ingot operations. A _ continua- 
tion of this trend is expected 
through the remainder of December. 
Meanwhile, ferromanganese’ and 
spiegeleisen prices are holding. Some 
minor changes are being made in 
packing differentials on various fer- 
roalloys. 


Steel Imports Light 


Philadelphia Imports received 
during the week ending December 
17 included 40 tons of steel forgings, 
16 tons of steel tubes, 15 tons of flat 
wire and 2 tons of steel bars, all 
from Sweden, also 25 tons of struc- 
tural shapes from Belgium. 
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Youngstown Sheet &Tube 
Acquires Emsco Derrick 


@ Negotiations are nearly complet. 
ed for purchase of a controlling in- 
terest in Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co., Los Angeles, by Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, and Republic Supply Co., 
Los Angeles. 

E. M. Smith, president of Emsco, 
is reported to have sold his stock, 
about 55 per cent of the total, to 
the two interests. Emsco has built 
up a large oil country and miscel- 
laneous steel supply business on the 
Pacific coast and in the Mid-conti- 
nent oil region. Sales have been 
through Continental Supply Co. in 
the Mid-continent area and Cali- 
fornia sales have been through Re- 
public Supply Co. The latter is not 
in any way connected with Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, though a 
company of the same name with of- 
fices at Houston, Tex., serving oil 
areas in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana is one of Republic 
Steel’s subsidiaries. 


N.I.A.A. Employment 
Service Made Permanent 


@ National Industrial Advertisers 
Association Inc., 100 East Ohio 
street, Chicago, has decided to con- 
tinue permanently the free employ- 
ment service undertaken’ experi- 
mentally last year. Companies de- 
siring men for industrial advertis- 
ing, marketing, sales promotion, re- 
search or publishing are asked by 
the association to use the service. 
Inquiries to the main office will be 
forwarded to the chapter in the 
area from which it originated. Re- 
quests from localities having no 
chapter will be handled direct. 
Individuals seeking positions may 
obtain application blanks from the 
head office or from any chapter. 
An employment service committee 
has been appointed in each chapter 
to facilitate establishing contacts. 


Holders of Common in 
U. S. Steel Decrease 


M@ United States Steel Corp. com- 
mon stockholders of record Nov. 30 
numbered 169,222, a decrease of 
2483 since Aug. 26. Preferred stock- 
holders Oct. 28 totaled 66,303, an in- 
crease of 90 since July 28. 

@ Keenan Iron & Steel Co., with 
offices in the Keenan building, Pitts- 
burgh, has been formed to deal in 
scrap iron and steel. Members of 
the new firm are L. H. Krieger and 
J. L. Singer, both of whom have had 
considerable experience in the Pitts- 
burgh scrap markets. Mr. Krieger 
was formerly associated with David 
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L. Wilkoff Co., Pittsburgh, while Mr. 
Singer was identified with M. W. 


Singer Co., also of Pittsburgh. 


Tool Engineers Form 
Tri-Cities Chapter 


@ American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers organized its twenty-third 
chapter Dec. 2 at Rock Island, Ill. 
It will be known as the Tri-Cities 
chapter and will include the indus- 
trial district about Moline, East 
Moline and Rock Island, IIl., and 
Davenport, Iowa. Charter member- 
ship numbers 55. 

Otto R. Reller, Moline Tool Co., is 
chairman; Joseph B. Morganthall, 
John Deere Wagon Works, vice 
chairman; Kenneth C. Jasper, Rock 


Island arsenal, secretary; W. Z. 
Fidler, Reynolds Engineering Co., 
treasurer. 


W. B. Pollock Co. Booklet 
Covers Its 75 Years 


@ William B. Pollock Co., Youngs 
town, O., engineer, fabricator and 
erector of steel and ironmaking 
equipment, has issued a_ booklet 
covering the 75-year history of its 
contribution to advancement of the 
industry. 

Illustrating the historical section 






BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 


are numerous reproductions of old 
photographs of officers and em- 
ployes and views of the successive 
plants occupied as the company 
grew. Portraits of present officers 
and employes are also shown. A 
list of 36 employes of 20 or more 
years service is headed by one of 57 
years. 

Other features include a list of 
blast furnaces built by the company 
since its first in 1866 and illustra 
tions of various types of equipment 
in its line. 


@ Factory stoker sales in October 
totaled 17,681, compared with 20,452 
in September and 16,956 in October 
last year, according to the depart- 
ment of commerce based on reports 
from 112 manufacturers. Sales in 
the first ten months of 1938 were 
83,249 units, 8 per cent less than 
90,699 in the period in 1937. 


Coke Oven By-Products 
Coke By-Product Prices, Page 63 


New York—Contract prices for 


phenol and naphthalene have been 
affirmed for a six-month period, but, 
as in the case of distillates, also re- 
affirmed for that time, spot prices 










Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd. 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK .... 
LOS ANGELES 


47 Murray Street 
1015 East 16th St. 


e To meet requirements of customers for high 
carbon heat treated cap screws we have installed 
the latest type production equipment and the 
most modern heat treating facilities. Made by the 
Kaufman Process, patented, Cleveland Cap Screws 
offer the uniform accuracy of a Class 3 thread fit and 
highest tensile strength. Whether you need a carton 
by tonight's air express to meet an emergency or a car- 
load tomorrow—we have them in stock or we can make 
them quickly. Where stresses are greatest and fail- 
ures most expensive —try Cleveland high carbon heat 
treated cap screws. Ask for samples. THE CLEVELAND 
CAP SCREW CO., 2935 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








are subject to change. Phenol de- 
mand is dull, the plastic trade mak- 
ing relatively the best showing, al- 
though far from active. Between 
seasons, naphthalene buying is at a 
standstill. Contracting for distillates 
continues active following reaffirm- 
ing prices. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Despite the slow, sea- 
sonal rate of new inquiry received 
in major nonferrous metal markets 
last week, price sentiment remained 
firm. Heavy coverage in lead was 
completed early in the week and 
was followed by a steady tapering 
in demand. Prices in London closed 
at levels equal to the highest re- 
corded in several weeks. 


Copper— The asking price for elec- 
trolytic in London remained un- 
usually steady, holding at £50 un- 
til Friday when it moved up 5s. 
The open foreign market fluctuated 
between 10.35¢c and 10.45ce, c.i.f. Euro- 
pean ports on fair sales. Electrolytic 
held here at 11.25c, Connecticut, on 
light sales. Actual consumption by 
domestic fabricators declined 13,023 
tons to 52,708 during November and 
a further decline is taking place this 
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month. Consumers’ working stocks 
declined about 10,000 tons to 175,000 
while their reserves increased about 
1000 tons to 317,000. Unfilled orders 
declined about 51,000 tons to about 
192,000 which increased the amount 
of stocks not specified for delivery 
from about 69,000 tons to 84,000. 

Lead—Waiting lists which were 
a daily feature early in the week 
were cleared up and new inquiry 
dwindled due to the pre-holiday fac- 
tors. The strong price tone at 4.70c, 
East St. Louis, which was _ estab- 
lished Monday, was supported by 
the further improvement in the sta- 
tistical position during November. 
Refined stocks declined 2240 tons to 
115,236 tons, a new low since Novem- 
ber of last year. 


Zine—Prices held unchanged at 
4.50c, East St. Louis, despite dull 
demand. Some mining operations 


are being curtailed due to the un- 
satisfactory price level. 
Tin—-Buying increased steadily as 
tin plate makers prepare for higher 
operations after the first of the year. 
Prices moved higher with standard 
spot in London rising £1 10s and 
Straits spot in the domestic market 
about 25 points to 46.25c. 
Antimony—Sales increased to a 
fair volume following a prolonged 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 


Cents per pound 


- Copper - — 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del del Casting, New York 
Dec. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
17 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.00 46.15 
i9 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.05 46.20 
20 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.95 46.10 
21 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.00 46.15 
22 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.25 46.40 
23 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.25 46.40 
MILL PRODUCTS 
f.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.25c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) :< se 
Copper, hot rolled 19.37 % 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.00 
Zinc, 100 lb. base 9.75 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 20.06 
Seamless copper 19.87 4 
Rods 
High yellow brass 12.62 
Copper, hot rolled 15.87 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 16.62 \s 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 17.56 


OLD METALS 
Nom. Del 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Buying Prices 


6.42 '* -6.55 
6.37 % -6.62% 
6.12 % -6.37 % 


6.00-6.25 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


York, No. 1 7.75-8.00 
-7 ¥ 


1 7.62% 


New 
Cleveland, No 
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Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony’ Nickel 

Lead East Zinc num Amer, Cath- 
Man. Seeds Bt Le 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
4.75 4.60 4.50 20.00 11:25 35.00 

4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11,25 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 
4.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 
1.85 4.70 4.50 20.00 11.25 35.00 

RE, INGO ME le aa ee ce ganih ye 7.75-8.00 
St. Louis Se no: 5. 0: Gibin  win "eters XPT le 


Composition Brass Borings 


New York 5.60-5.85 
Light Copper 

New York sels « 5 Gee 

Creveiamd’ =... is. .5.87 % -6.12 % 


6.12 % -6.37 % 


6.00-6.25 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


hie .3.25-3.50 
. 3.87 % -4.12 % 
Py | a fo) 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Lead 
New York 4.00-4.25 
CRU GIEEEE 5 iti5 cee Rew S oe aioe 3.50-3.75 
Chicago 3.75-4.00 
St. Louis ‘ 3.50-3.75 
Zine 
New York 2.50-2.62 % 
Cleveland ey 2 ty) 
St. Louis 2.25-2.50 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland 6.25-6.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland .7.75-8.00 


.13.25-13.50 


7-00-7.50 


Clips, soft, Cleveland 
Mixed cast, St. Louis 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. 11.00 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 13.50-14.00 





dull period. Prices held at 11.25c, 
New York, for American spot and 
nominally 14.00c, duty paid New 
York, for Chinese spot. 


Equipment 


Cleveland—Navy department has 
awarded the Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chinery & Tool Co., Cincinnati, a 
$40,670 order for lathes; Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, a lathe, 
$6682; Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders Inc., grind- 
ing machine, $7466. A number of 
cranes also have been placed with 
Ohio firms by the navy. Eaton Mfg. 
Co. has purchased a plant and addi- 
tional land in Massillon and an- 
nounced plans to enlarge its stamp- 
ing plant in Cleveland. 

Tool sales to private industries 
eased slightly last week, due to the 
approaching holidays. Dealers es- 
timate 1938 business to be 40 to 50 
per cent below that of 1937, but an- 
ticipate continuation of the upward 
trend of the last half of 1938 through 
the first half of 1939. 

Chicago December bookings in 
machine tools have been better so 
far than for the same period in No- 
vember. Several large lists are out 
at present, but it is doubtful if thev 
will be booked before the end of the 
year. Some machine tool interests 
believe December may turn out to 
be the best month of the year, as de- 
mand has been surprising. Activ- 
ity is lessening right now at year’s 
end, however, and inquiries have 
tapered. Janu2ry buying is expect- 
ed to become strong about the 15th. 

Washington Navy department 
nas awarded two 350-ton cranes for 
New York and Norfolk navy yards 
at $1,224,920, including spare parts. 

Seattle Public works projects 
lead, private industrial replacements 
being small. Bonneville administra 
tor, 707 Failing building, Portland, 
has called the following bids: Jan. 
5, guying material for Vancouver- 


Eugene line; Jan. 6, conductor, 
ground wire, hardware, etc., fol 


Vancouver-Salem line; Jan. 10, 93,- 
000 feet guy strand; Jan. 12, 1,202.,- 
000 feet copper conductor, connect- 
ors, dead end, ete., Eugene-Salem 
line, bid 109; Dec. 27, Spec. 108, two 
track laying tractors. 

Same office has received bids from 
Allis-Chalmers, General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Pacific Electric 
Mfg. Co. for furnishing 21 circuit 
breakers for Eugene, Hood River, 
Salem, St. Johns, Oreg., Vancouver, 
Kelso and Raymond, Wash., award 
pending. Prelps-Dodge Copper Prod 
ucts Co. has been awarded the con 
tract to furnish Bonneville admin 
istration 633 miles, 1500 tons, hollow 
copper cable, 110,000 volts. 


STEEL 














Construction :*: Enterprise 


Ohio 


AMHERST, O. — Village, Clarence E. 
Cooper, mayor, is preparing plans and 
will hold referendum Feb. 14 on con- 
struction of a municipal light and power 
plant costing $145,000, including diesel- 
driven electric generators. Floyd G. 
Browne, Marion, O., consulting engi- 
neer. (Noted Oct. 31.) 


BELLEFONTAINE, O. City, John 
Thatcher, service director, is taking 
bids due at noon, Jan. 6, on sewage dis- 
posal plant expansion costing $200,000. 
Project includes primary tanks, sludge 
digestors, trickling filters and_ othe! 
equipment. Floyd Browne, Marion, O., 
engineer. (Noted Oct, 10.) 


CARROLLTON, O. Carroll Electric 
Co-operative Inc., Hosterman building, 
has REA allotment and is preparing 
plans for construction of 182 miles of 
rural power lines in four counties at 
cost of $194,000. Consulting engineers, 
Biggs & Hill, New York. 


CLEVELAND Addressograph-Muiti- 
graph Co. has awarded contract’ to 
H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for de- 
sign and construction of addition to its 
plant at Euclid, O. Plans provide fo! 
one-story brick and steel unit, 132,000 
square feet, costing about $1,000,000 
with equipment. 


DAYTON, O. Army “air corps, ma- 
teriel division, contracting officer, 
Wright field, takes bids to 10 a.m., 
Jan. 5, on hydraulic sheet metal form- 
ing press of 220 tons capacity, hy- 
draulic arbor press of 35 tons capacity, 
and a hydraulic arbor press of 75 tons 
capacity. 

MARION, O. City has WPA allot- 
ment of $22,493 for projected improve 
ments to its sewerage and water sys- 
tems and plans to begin work imme 
diately. 

NILES, O. City, W. P. Kearney, 
mayor, has rejected bids on Contract 2 
and will soon take new bids on equip- 
ment for underground electric system 
costing $109,569. Will require cables, 
transformers, switches and _ conduits. 
Consultant, A. H. Heindenreich, Hud- 
son, O. (Noted Oct. 31.) 


Piso 7, O: City, J. D. Boak, mayor, 
has rejected first bids and will soon 
readvertise on construction of projected 
sewage disposal plant and sewage sys- 
tem to cost an_ estimated $132,000. 
George B. Gascoigne & Associates, Cleve- 
land, consultants. (Noted Dec. 5.) 


WALBRIDGE, O. Village, Edward 
Cavanaugh, clerk, is preparing plans on 
project to mature about Feb. 1. for 
construction of sewers, sewage plant 
and pumping station to cost approxi- 
mately $96,000. Consulting engineer, 
H. P. Jones & Co., Toledo, O. 


WELLSTON, O. — City, J. L. Steel, 
mayor, has been allotted PWA grant 
and is taking bids due Dec. 30 on con- 
struction of a six-part project involv- 
ing a new electric light plant and dis- 
tributing system .at cost of $200,000. 
Consulting engineer, F. W. C. Bailey, 
Columbus, O. 

WOOSTER, O.—City, G. F. Allspaugh, 
service director, contemplates construc- 
tion of water and sewage lines with 
purchase of appurtenant equipment. 
J. E. Fox, city engineer. 


Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS. City, sewer com- 
mission, takes bids due Jan. 6 on Con- 
tract No. 4 in construction of a $70,000 
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sewage treatment plant. F. A. Barbour, 
Boston, engineer. 

NEEDHAM, MASS City: BR. C. Hall, 
chairman of selectmen, has rejected pre- 
liminary bids and announces it will 
accept new bids on installing equip- 
ment for sewerage pumping station 
F. A. Barbour, Boston, consulting en- 
gineer. 

NEWTON, MASS. G & S Pape! 
Co., 93 West street, is taking bids on 
construction of a proposed one-story 
brick, steel and concrete warehousé 
costing more than $50,000. C. S. J. White, 
Newton, architect. 


New Hampshire 


CLAREMONT, N. H. City, board 
of selectmen, takes bids due Jan. 5 on 
Contract No. 2 in construction of inter- 
cepting sewers costing $94,000 and on 
Contract No. 3 in construction of sew- 
age treatment works costing $90,000 
T. F. Bowe, New York, consulting en- 
gineer, 


New York 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. Hope’s Win- 
dows Ine. has let general contract at 
$64,985 to Haas Construction Co., 1001 
Monroe street, for construction of 
factory. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. Clark Hard- 
ware Co. Inc. takes bids on construc- 
tion of a two-story, 100 x 100-foot brick 
and steel warehouse costing an esti- 
mated $40,000. Beck & Tinkham, Bailey 
building, Jamestown, engineers and 
architects. 

NEW YORK Affiliated Machine & 
Tool Co. Inc. has been organized with 
capital of $20,000 to manufacture tools 
and machinery. Bregman & Slow, 50 
Court street, Brooklyn, representatives 


NEW YORK F. M. Schildwachter 
& Sons have let a $40,000 contract to 
G. Hoffman, Washington avenue, for 
construction of a one-story ice plant 

PERRYSBURG, N. Y. Memoria! 
hospital, T. J. Mungovan, chairman of 





hospital commission will repair and 
improve institution’s sewage disposal 
and power plants at cost of $25,000 


New Jersey 

LAKELAND, N. J Camden county 
board of freeholders, Camden, N. J., 
rejected first bids and will soon read- 
vertise for bids on construction of elec- 
tric powel! plant at mental hospital 
here. Cost about $390,000. Perring & 
Remington Co., Camden engineer 
(Noted Oct. 10.) 


Pennsylvania 


NEW CASTLE, PA Pennsylvania 
Power Co., Youngstown, plans to. be- 
gin soon on construction of a new 
power _ plant and extensions in its 
transmitting lines and distribution sys 
tem, including new power substations 

TORRANCE, PA State plans to 
build a sewage disposal plant and water! 
reservoir at grounds of Torrance in 


stitution, A. §S Janeway 112 North 
Twelfth street, Harrisburg, Pa., execu 
tive director in charge. Cost estimated 


at $306,000. Chester Engineers, Pitts 
burgh, consulting engineers in work 


Indiana 
COLUMBIA CITY, IND Whiteley 
County Rural Electric Membership 


Corp., Homer Ummel, superintendent, is 
taking bids for an unstated time on 
construction of 88 miles of rural elec 
tric lines in two counties at cost of 
about $55,000. Indiana Statewide R. Ek. M 
Co., Indianapolis, consulting enginee! 
(Noted Dec. 12.) 

GARY, IND City R. E. Rowley 
president of board of sanitary commis 
sioners, takes bids due Dec. 30 on con 
tract No 1, division C, of $3,000,000 
project to rehabilitate Miller sewage 
treatment plant. C. Cole Engineering Co 
South Bend, Ind., consulting engineer 


Alabama 


CULLMAN, ALA Cullman County 
Electric Membership Corp., H. W. Flake 
superintendent, will receive bids soon 
on construction of 39 miles of rural 
power transmission lines in two coun 
ties. REA has approved allotment 


TROY, ALA South Alabama Ele 


HANNA PIG [IRON 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo 
Detroit 

Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry 
Silvery 
Malleable 
Ferro-Silicon 


“THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME 
IN IRON”’ 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Buffalo Detroit New York 


Philadelphia Boston 
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tric Membership Corp. has been allotted 
$239,000 by REA in the projected con- 
struction of 265 miles of rural power 
lines 


Kentucky 

MAYFIELD, KY. REA has allotted 
$219,000 to West Kentucky Rural Elec- 
tric Co-operative to finance construc- 
tion of 198 miles of rural electric lines 
in four counties. 


North Carolina 

KERR, N. C Four-County Electric 
Membership Corp. has REA allotment 
of $76,000 and plans to build 64 miles 
of rural power transmission lines in 
the respective four counties. 

SHELBY, N. C. City, Harry Wood- 
son, mayor, plans to make improve- 
ments in its water and sewer systems 
and has been allotted $56,000 by WPA. 


South Carolina 

EASLEY, S. C. City has voted 
$40,000 bond issue to supplement $55,000 
WPA grant in the construction of a 
proposed sewer system project. 


Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Electric 
Power board, S. R. Finley, chief engi- 
neer, receives bids Jan. 3 for Contract 
No, 3-D on regulating transformers cost- 
ing $38,000. 
TENN. City, 
receives bids 


JEFFERSON CITY, 
Ben S. Catlett, mayor, 
Dec. 27 for construction of disposal 
plant and sewage system for which 
$81,000 is estimated to be available. 
Consulting engineer, Campbell Wallace, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Memphis light 
and water division receives bids Dec. 29 
for contract No. 65 on underground 
substation lines costing $95,000; and on 
Jan. 5 for contract No. 27-A for over- 
head distribution system costing an es- 
timated $310,200, 

PORTLAND, TENN. City is receiv- 
ing bids for contract No. 1 in project 
for construction of distribution system 
costing $28,350. Thomas H, Allen, Mem- 
phis, consulting engineer. 


Missouri 


ELLSINORE, MO. Ozark Border 
Electrification Co-operative, P. G. Wingo, 
president, takes bids to 11 a.m., Jan. 
1, on proposed construction of about 
253 miles of rural electric lines to cost 
an estimated $200,000. E. T. Archer & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., engineers. 

FAIRPLAY, MO. City has received 
PWA grant and will soon take bids on 
construction of a waterworks plant and 
distribution system at cost of 
Sweeny, Springfield, Mo., 


water 
$32,000, R. 
consultant, 

MACON, MO. Macon Electrie Co- 
operative has been granted $231,000 
REA allotment for construction of 228 
miles of rural transmission lines’ in 
four counties, 


Arkansas 

OZARK, ARK. Arkansas Valley co- 
operative has been allotted $170,000 by 
REA for constructing 295 miles of rural 
lines in five counties. 

PIGGOTT, ARK. Clay County Elec- 
tric Co-operative has received REA al- 
lotment of $300,000 for construction of 
270 miles of rural electric power lines 
in three counties. 

TEXARKANA, ARK. Southwest 
Arkansas Co-operative Corp. has $267,000 
REA allotment for building rural power 
lines in seven counties. 
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Oklahoma 


COYLE, OKLA. City plans to con- 
struct a sanitary sewerage system and 
sewage disposal plant at cost of $30,000 
on which WPA has allotted a grant. Al- 
exander & Pollard, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., consulting engineers. 


Minnesota 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. — 
Lee, clerk, has awarded contract to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, 
for $94,350 in construction of a 1,000,000- 
gallon elevated steel water storage tank 
and tower with appurtenant equipment. 


BAGLEY, MINN. PWA has approved 
grant to the village, G. B. Courtney, 
recorder, to aid financing of project to 
construct sewage disposal plant and 
sewerage system costing $100,000. Druar 
& Milinowski, St. Paul, consulting en- 
gineers. (Noted Oct. 24.) 

CHASKA, MINN.—City, F. W. Spietts- 
toesser, clerk, has been allotted a PWA 
grant to aid financing of project for 
construction of sewage treatment plant 
and sewers to cost $123,000. Druar & 
Milinowski, St. Paul, consulting engi- 
neers. 

KENSINGTON, MINN. Village, A. L. 
Osterberg, clerk, takes bids to 7:30 p.m., 
Jan. 3, on construction of a tank and 
tower, pump house with turbine pump 
and meter, and water mains. Funds 
available total $28,155. Certified check 
10 per cent to accompany bid. Ealy C. 
Briggs, St. Paul, consulting engineer. 


LITCHFIELD, MINN. — Voters at re- 
cent election approved $65,000 bonds to 
finance construction of a sewage dis- 
posal plant. William Martinson, clerk. 


NEW ULM, MINN. trey, As Ok. 
Sannwald, clerk, has received PWA 
grant in the projected construction of 
a sewage disposal plant costing $224,307. 
Ralph D. Thomas & Associates, Minne- 
apolis, consulting engineers. (Noted 
Oct, 24.) 

WAZATA, MINN. PWA has al- 
lotted grant to village, C. L. Johnson, 
clerk,.in the construction of a sewage 


City, Olaf 


disposal plant costing about $200,000 
for which voters have approved bond 
issue. Druar & Milinowski, St. Paul, 


engineers. (Noted Dec. 5.) 


Texas 

BIG SPRINGS, TEX. City, 3. Vv. 
Jones, mayor, is receiving bids on con- 
struction of water mains, dams, diver- 
sion channel, pumping station, filtration 
plant and concrete storage reservoir. 
Frees & Nichols, Ft. Worth, Tex., con- 
sulting engineers. (Noted Oct, 17.) 

GALVESTON, TEX. — City has PWA 
grant on construction of proposed 
booster pumping plant estimated to cost 
a total of $55,000. 

GREENVILLE, TEX. — Farmers Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc. has been granted 
$215,000 REA allotment for construct- 
ing 221 miles of rural power trans- 
mitting lines through nine counties. 

MARBLE FALLS, TEX. — City, I. B. 
Matern, mayor, is taking bids on con- 
struction of electric distribution system 
estimated to cost $32,727. J. W. Beretta 
Engineers Inc., San Antonio, Tex., con- 
sulting engineer. (Noted Dec. 12.) 

RUSK, TEX. — Cherokee County Elec- 
tric Co-operative has been allotted 
$276,000 by REA to enable construction 
of 340 miles of lines in three counties. 


Kansas 


DESOTO, KANS. — City, F. L. Stuch- 
bery, clerk, is taking bids until 7 p.m., 
Dec. 30, on construction of a water 





treatment plant. Shockley Engineering 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., consulting en- 
gineer. 

Nebraska 

SYRACUSE, NEBR. — Eastern Ne- 
braska Public Power district, F. A. 


Martz, superintendent, will accept bids 
shortly on construction of 803 miles of 
electric lines costing about $871,000. 


Iowa 


COGGON, IOWA City, John De- 
Woody, clerk, is receiving bids to 7 
p.m., Jan. 9, on installation of a 200- 
horsepower diesel engine and repair of 
present 120-horsepower engine. 

CRESCO, IOWA REA has allotted 
$206,000 to Howard County Rural Elec- 
trification co-operative, William Shea, 
president, in the prospective construc- 
tion of 181 miles of rural power trans- 
mission lines in two counties. 

GLIDDEN, IOWA — REA has allotted 
$147,000 to Glidden Rural Electrification 
Co-operative, Thomas Connor, superin- 
tendent, to finance construction of pro- 
posed rural lines totaling 124 miles in 
three counties. Young & Stanley, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, consulting engineers. 

HARLAN, IOWA — City, Leo Billings, 
secretary, board of trustees, takes bids 
to 7:30 p.m., Jan. 19, on installation of 
a 2000-horsepower diesel engine, ex- 
citer and _ generator. Certified check 
$2000 to accompany bid. 

INDEPENDENCE, IOWA — 
County Rural Electrification 
tive, Norman Frye, president, has re- 
ceived $293,000 REA allotment in the 
construction of 271 miles of rural dis- 
tribution lines in five counties. 

MANNING, IOWA Village, O. V. 
Schelldorff, clerk, takes bids to 7 p.m., 
Jan. 11, on construction of a reservoir, 
pumping equipment, chlorinator§ and 
electric controls. Certified check 5 per 
cent to accompany bid. Young & Stanley, 
Muscatine, Iowa, engineer. 

OKOBOJI, IOWA — City, M. S. Elston, 
clerk, approved $22,000 in bonds to aid 
financing construction of waterworks 
plant. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES Department of wa- 
ter and power, 207 South Broadway, 
E. F. Secattergood, engineer, is drawing 
preliminary plans for construction of 
a line to transmit power from Boulder 
dam. Cost estimated at $5,000,000. 


LOS ANGELES Metropolitan water 
district, 306 West Third street, F. E. 
Weymouth, engineer, rejected first bids 
and will readvertise on construction of 


Buchanan 
co-opera- 


reservoir to cost $500,000 with equip- 
ment. 
SPOKANE Washington Water Pow- 


er Co., J. E. Royer, general manager, 
plans to spend $131,000 for new plant 
equipment and $71,000 for additions to 
substations and transmitting lines dur- 
ing 1939. 

SPOKANE Alder Group Mining & 
Smelting Co., 420 Realty building, has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by Karl H. Blaesser and associates. 


Canada 


ALDERSHOT, ONT. Scott Distrib- 
uting Co-operative Co. Ltd., R. L. Scott, 


president, plans to build a _ two-story, 
60 x 116-foot cold storage plant cost- 
ing $70,000. E. H. Darling, Hamilton, 
Ont., engineer. 

CHATHAM, ONT. — Chrysler Corp. 


of Canada, 300 Tecumseh road, Wind- 


sor, Ont., plans to construct a parts 
manufacturing plant to cost about 
$150,000. 
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Harri gton & 
PERFORATING 


| 5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 











SIMONDS Quality GEARS 
Simonds Quality Gears last longer—eliminate 
costly shutdowns. Almost any size—any 
type—for any service, cut and treated to 
your exact requirements. 


Also: 


Ramsey Silent Chain Drives—Gates Vulco Rope Drives 
—AIl Steel Silent Pinions—Bakelite Silent Pinions 


Let us have your next inquiry. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
25th Street, Pittsburgh 








JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES — 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘‘to your measure’’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 32 years’ experience to your 
equipment problem. Our successes in other plants of all types, and 
proved methods assure a solution of any question involving produc- 
tion machinery. Write us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 














METALINE OILLESS 
BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR HOT SPOTS 
IN THE STEEL MILL 






"METALINE’ 


( REGISTERED TRADE MARK ) 


Installations Follow:— 


TRANSFER TABLES 
ANNEALING FURNACE 
RUNOUT TABLES 
HOT SHEAR 
BOX ANNEALING 
FURNACE CAR BEARINGS 


AXLE BEARINGS FOR 
SOAKING PIT COVERS 


SCAB SCRAPER 


LIFTING ROLLS ON 
WIRE DRAWING 
BLOCKS 


R. W. RHOADES METALINE CO., INC. 


50-3rd ST. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CRAWLER CRANES 
r = ff 


Tmt OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO! 
or 18 ed 
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LEADERS IN BUILDING AND DESIGNING ELECTRIC Vf ae BY 7) 

AND COMBUSTION FURNACES, KILNS AND OVENS. FT & COMPANY ©) 

HOME OFFICE: DETROIT—BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA \ HOLCRO 4 7} 
CANADA: WALKER METAL PRODUCTS, LTD.,.WALKERVILLE,ONT. DETROIT- MICH. ] 




















OVERHEAD CRANES* ELECTRIC HOISTS 
CRAWLER CRANES @ ELECTRIC MOTORS 
ARC WELDERS ¢ WELDING ELECTRODES 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON P&H PRODUCTS—4411 W. NATIONAL AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES + ARC WELDERS 


HOISTS « WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS 











WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite 
Coal, Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for 
Displacing Oil, City and Natural 
Gas, Coal and Coke in furnaces of 
all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 




















308 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 

























D 
<0 Promptly made to your Ese 
QP exact specifications. We can furnish Ri 
<0 any size or style of perforations desired. > 
Oo» CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 40 
A 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. V 
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"ASK FOR INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS ON 


Bake 
os . 





LIFTING MAGNETS—improved Design—Greater Lifting Copecity 
SEPARATION MAGNETS— Stronger Pulling Capacity 
MAGNET CONTROLLERS— With Automatic Quick Drop 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


S906 MAURICE AVE. ; CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RYERSON CERTIFIED STEELS 


represent the highest quality obtainable in each class 
and type of material. All kinds from standard carbon 
grades to special alloys in stock for Immediate Shipment. 
Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago + Milwaukee « St. Louis « Cincinnati + Detroit 
Cleveland +* Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia + Jersey City 
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“SY MALLEABLE IRON Castings 


S 


Detachable and Riveted Sprocket 
Chain, Malleable Washers, Tank Lugs, 
Oarlocks. Catalogues on request, 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








ELMONT mm. N ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 








Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—-44 Whitehall St. 














SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 
WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S. A. 


**He Profits Most Better Steel 
Who Serves Best’’ Castings 











WIRE 


Iron—Steel—Alloy 
Round—Flat—Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes \ 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. < 


Fostoria, Ohio 



















for IRON, STEEL, FUEL and 


H. A. BRASSERT 
4 COMPANY HEAVY METALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


| | 310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE . cuca | 








STANCO 


SEAMLESS - WELDED - BUTTED TUBING 


Manufactured by 


THE STANDARD TUBE CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eastern Representative: 


Standard Tube Sales Corp., Maspeth, Long Island, New York 


Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 


Galvanized Products Furnished 








NON 


MANGANO SHRINKABLE 


PES pose oe t 
S AP ro LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL <O. 
eA LATROBE, 





MFGRS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


a 


iv initia SD 


‘s FOUNDRY 
| I G | R oO N BASIC 
GREY FORGE 
E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. =e 








BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 


LOW PHOS. 

















CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 





All our efforts have been concentrated 
on one product - - STAMPINGS .- - 
for more than 40 years. We have made 
stampings, deep, intricate, heavy, light, 
large and small, for nearly every branch 
of industry. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Headed by a man with more than 50 years’ 
experience in producing stampings and aug- 
mented by a staff having long service records 
in successful stamping production, the Toledo 
Stamping & Mfg. Company is well equipped 
to supply you with stampings. 
Illustrated here is an example of drawn shell 
work which is being produced on a production 
basis. While we skillfully 
handle any type of stamp- 
ing job, we are outstanding 
in drawn shell work. Any 
size up to and including 
medium size. Save money 
and avoid troubles by using 
Toledo stampings. 

We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz- Lovely Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chieago, II. 



















244 Pages 


Price, Postpaid, $4.50 in U. S. and Canada 





The Manufacture of Steel Sheets ~— By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book has been written in the hope that it may assist in better 
acquainting members of the automotive and allied industries with 
the principal steps involved in the manufacture of steel sheets. 


116 Illustrations 


The Penton Publishing Co. 


1213-35 W. 3rd St. ose Cleveland, O. 433-s. 
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HELP WANTED 
Single Insertion—50c per line 








Three to Six Insertions—48c per line 
Six or more Insertions—45c per line 


Seven words of ordinary length 
make a line. 

FIRST LINE IN BOLD FACE TYPE 
A box number address counts as 


one line. 





Single Insertion—25c per line 
Three to Six Insertions—24c per line 
Six or more Insertions—23c per line 


POSITIONS WANTED 
















Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising 
service of 29 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary 
negotiations for positions of the caliber 
indicated above, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund provi- 
sion as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present 

sition protected. If your salary has been 

500 or more, send only name and ad- 
dress for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 110 
Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Help Wanted 


LEADING 











MANUFACTURERS AGENT. 
manufacturer of testing machines and 
testing instruments desires contact with 
independent agents who are interested in 
adding this equipment to their line. Men 
with engineering training already contact- 
ing physical testing laboratories are pre- 
ferred. Address Box 829, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 





EASTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Resistance welding sales engineer to 
represent established Detroit manufac- 
turer of patents protected portable hy- 


draulic gun welders, hydromatic weld- 
ing machines, special welding equipment 
and hydraulic piercing machines. Must 
have complete technical and_ practical 
electrical ackground. Capable of do- 
ing own installation and service work 
after factory training. Eastern sales 
contacts essential. Give complete de- 
tails. Confidential. Our employees know 
of this advertisement. Address Box 
822, STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: COMBUSTION ENGINEER 
with sound engineering education and 
practical experience in steel industry in- 
cluding the application of automatic com- 
bustion control to furnaces for heat treat- 
ment of steel and to open hearth furnaces. 
Candidates preferred who have made broad 
studies in accomplishing fuel economies. 








Work will include creative projects in 
developing the use of instruments and 
automatic control equipment. Write de- 


scribing education and outlining experi- 
ence as preiiminary to personal inter- 
views. Address Box 825, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 


Positions Wanted 








EXPERIENCED WISCONSIN REPRE- 
sentative with well established contacts 


in the foundry and metal manufacturing 
industries desires additional related lines 
in stainless steel, tools, etc., and foundry 
supplies. Address Box 827, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
Experienced estimator, structural and 
reinforcing steel, sash, doors, etec., de- 
sires sales or estimating position neces- 
sitating a thorough knowledge of indus- 
trial and public buildings gained through 
years of experience as checker, designer 
and estimator. Address Box 828, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 
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Positions Wanted 


SALESMAN INTERESTED IN OBTAINING 


one additional line preferably sheet steel, , 


bolts, nuts, rivets or wire products. 12 
years acquaintance with industrial buy- 
ers Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Maintain Chicago office. Address Box 830, 
STEEL, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

WELL ESTABLISHED 
sales agency with outstanding clientele, 
calling on the industrial trade throughout 








MILWAUKEE | 


Wisconsin. Can handle one more well Known | 


line of merit. 
from manufacturers of steel 
seeking such representation. Address Box 
831, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








REPUTABLE SALESMAN SEEKING RELI- 
able hammered forging account for repre- 
sentation Chicago and vicinity. Commis- 
sion basis. Address Box 820, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


ENGINEER DESIRES NEW CONNECTION, 
executive capacity, to do estimating, de- 
signing, tooling, and supervising. 20 years 
experience tool and die design, molds, 
special machinery, rolled and formed prod- 
ucts and all phases 
Have been instrumental 
$15,000 new concerns into 





in building two 
million-dollar 





companies within last 10 years. Salary 
open, location immaterial. Address Box 
821, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 

TECHNICAL SALESMAN: GRADUATE 
engineer, 5 years’ engineering in strip 
mill, wants sales connection in Western 
Penn. Address Box 826, STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

Past 12 years design, estimating, purchas- 
ing, fleld engineering, correspondence, ne- 
gotiation of contracts, with nationally 
operating firm of electrical engineers and 
constructors on steel mills, power plants 
substations, overhead and underground 
distribution. Six years power plant oper- 
ating experience. Technical graduate, also 
business administration. Desires perma- 
nent responsible connection with estab- 
‘lished industrial. Address Box 824, 





SPECTROSCOPIST —15 MONTHS LABO- 
ratory experience assisting in develop- 
ment of rapid, accurate quantitative meth- 
ods for spectrographic analysis of iron and 
steel. Age 22. M.S. in physics. Address 
Box 818, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Equipment For Sale 











No. 77% Bliss Press 8” Str. Tie Rod. 
2-A W & 8 Turret Lathe. 
42” & 48” Aetna Std. Sheet Levelers, M.D. 
48” Ryerson Friction Saw, M.D., 220/3/60. 
5-ton Case Crane 65’ 3” span, 220 V., D.C. 
No. 5 B & 8 Gear Cutter, 60” x 111%, M.D. 
60°x60"x20’ Pond Planer, B.D. 
28°x64” Farrel Roll Grinder, M.D. 
9/16” Type ‘‘C’’ Nat. Acme Aut. 
42” King & 62” Betts Bor. Mills. 
WEST PENN MACHINERY CO. 
1208 House Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Rails—‘‘1 Ton or 1000’’ 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections—aAll Sises. 
RELAYING RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections— 
All Sizes, practically as good as New. 
ACCESSORIES—Every ack Accessory carried 
in stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates. 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money 
*Phone, Write, or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORE CHICAGO 











Would be pleased to hear | 
products | 


of manufacturing. | 


Castings 


OHIO 
THE WEST STEEL CASTING CO., Cleve- 
land. Fully equipped for any production 
problem. Two 1% ton Elec. Furnaces. 
Makers of high grade light steel castings, 
also alloy castings subject to wear or 
high heat. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
NORTH WALES MACHINE CO., INC., 
North Wales, Grey Iron, Nickel, Chrome, 
Molybdenum Alloys. Semi-steel. Superior 
quality machine and hand molded sand 
blast and tumbled. 





Metal Finishing 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA RUST-PROOF C@O., 3229 
Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Electro- 
plating; cadmium; tin; zine; chromium; 
copper; nickel and silver; Anodizing of 
aluminum by Alumilite process; Parker- 
izing; Sherardizing; Bonderizing. 








Opportunities 





Owner of patented Dowel Load Trans- 
fer design for concrete road joints 
wishes to contact firms desirous of 
manufacturing and distributing. Ap- 
proved by U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads 

Address Box 823, 


STEEL 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland 














Bids Wanted 


PROCUREMENT DIVISION, Public Build- 
ings Branch, Washington, D. C., Dec. 32, 
1938.—Sealed proposals in duplicate will 
be publicly opened in this office at 1 P. M., 
Jan. 10, 1939, for construction of the U. S. 
P. O. at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Upon 
application, one set of drawings and speci- 
fications will be supplied free to each 
general contractor interested in submit- 
ting a proposal. The above drawings and 


specifications MUST be returned to this 
office. Contractors requiring additional 
sets may obtain them by purchase from 


this office at a cost of $10 per set, which 


will not be returned. Checks offered as 
payment for drawings and specifications 
must be made payable to the order of 


the Treasurer, U. S. Drawings and speci- 
fications will not be furnished to con- 
tractors who have consistently failed to 
submit proposals. One set upon request, 
and when considered in the interests of 
the Government, will be furnished, in the 
discretion of the Assistant Director, to 
builders’ exchanges, chambers of com- 
merce or other crganizations who will 
guarantee to make them available for 
any sub-contractor or material firm inter- 
ested, and to quantity surveyors, but this 
privilege will be withdrawn if the sets are 
not returned after they have accomplished 
their purpose. W. E. Reynolds, Assistant 
Director of Procurement, Public Buildings 
Branch. 
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A 
Acme Galvanizing, Inc 
Acme Steel Co 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 
Adelphia Hotel 
Advance Foundry Co., The 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co. 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co 
Aldrich Pump Co, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 
Allen-Bradley Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alpha-Lux Co., Inc., The 
American Brass Co., The 
American Bridge Co, 
American Chemical Paint Co 
American Engineering Co. 
American Gas Association , 4 
American Gas Furnace Co 
American Hammered Piston’ Ring 


Koppers Co. 
Dip Galvanizers’ 


Division of 
American Hot 
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American Manganese Steel Div. of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
American Monorail Co. . : . 
American Pulverizer Co. ; 
American Rolling Mill Co., The 
American Shear Knife Co, 
American Steel & Wire Co. ; ; 27 
American Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Amsler-Morton Co. : 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Apollo Steel Co. 
Appalachian Coals, Inc. bai 
Armstrong Cork Co. ‘ , 73 
Atlantic Stamping Co. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Atlas Drop Forge Co, 
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& Wilcox Co, 
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Bantam Bearings Corp. . 
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Brassert, H. A., & Co. : a) ae 
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Cambridge 
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Continental Machine Specialties, Inc. 
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Damascus Steel Casting Co. 
Darwin & Milner, Inc. 
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Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fanner Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Farval Corp., The 
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Kropp Forge Co. 
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Lake City Malleable Co. 
Landis Machine Co., Inc. 
Landis Tool Co. 
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Latrobe Electric Steel Co. . 
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McAlIpin Hotel 
McKay Machine Co. 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
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Penn Galvanizing Co. 
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*PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF 


NxacTLy what do we mean by the term 
“business”? Try to explain fully and 


completely just what business is, and you 
will discover that you are explaining the 
outstanding facts of American life. In ex- 
plaining business, you go a long way toward 
explaining what made this country the best 
place in the world to live in. 

We in the United States are only 7 per 
We own half of 


all the wealth in the world. We have 71 per 


cent of the world’s people. 


cent of the world’s automobiles, 52 per cent 
of its telephones and 40 per cent of its radios. 
How did all this come about? 

Why is the standard of living in America 
higher than anywhere else? Why are we so 
well off that we consume one-fourth of all 
the sugar produced in the world, one-fourth 
of the coffee, and three-fourths of the silk? 
Why do we use one-half of the world’s pro- 
duction of coal,Sand one-half of all the elec- 
tric power? All for a mere 7 per cent of the 
world’s population! 

If you provide a complete answer to all 
these questions, you will also have given a 
good answer to the question “what is busi- 
ness,” for it is through the workings of busi- 
ness that America has won economic leader- 
ship. Without our highly developed business 
$5,000,000 


could never have produced our unparalleled 


mechanisms, willing workers 
standard of living, not even if all the earth’s 
riches were beneath our soil and if all our 
farm land were the most fertile in the world. 


Collectively, business is merely the pro- 
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duction and exchange of commodities. Indi- 
vidually, businesses in this country are a mil- 
lion separate enterprises, producing, selling, 
and transporting things, and financing the 
flow of trade. Business men are the people 
who make a living by conducting these mil- 
lion separate enterprises and who take the 
risks of owning them. From the corner gro- 
cery to the big steel company, each inde- 
pendent unit in our business system is work- 
ing hard for that success which can be gained 
only by serving and satisfying its customers. 

Business is good when these one million 
separate businesses are busily making and 
exchanging their products. They do this 
when costs and prices are in proper balance, 
and when the existing purchasing power is 
actively being used by consumers and by 
industries in buying from one another. 

3usinesses stimulate buying activity by 
offering better merchandise and more attrac- 
tive values, and by advertising them widely. 
This is the way all new industries have been 
built. It is the way business operates normally 
in building prosperity. 

Whatever else may have helped, the Amer- 
ican spirit of business enterprise has been 
the mainspring of our progress, aided at every 
point by the use of good advertising in dis- 
tributing the products of industry. The high 
standard of life in America is an achieve- 
ment of business, and it is not the nature of 
business to be satisfied with past perform- 
ances. The imagination is challenged by goals 


of the future. 
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